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TO THE READER. 


Tue immortal ‘‘ Boz’’ has done so much to render the public familiar with the 
characters and adventures of some of the most remarkable men of the present day 
—viz., Mr. Pickwick and his followers—that it is only with extreme diffidence a 
new historian has ventured to continue the lives of those extraordinary individuals. 
But short and to the purpose be the introduction to these Memoirs. 

A few months ago I called upon Mr. Pickwick at his house in Dulwich; and 
from certain circumstances—such as the appearance of a number of trunks and 
parcels in the hall, each bearing a label with the following words marked upon it, 
“ Monsieur Monsieur Pickwick, Voyageur de Paris a Londres’’—I immediately 
inferred that the object of my visit was just returned from a continental tour. Nor 
was I mistaken in my supposition. The founder of the ‘“ Pickwick Club,’’ which 
now exists no longer, had violated the promise he had some time since made to 
himself, and had voluntarily deviated from that tranquil mode of life it was his 
intention to adopt when his first biographer, ‘‘ Boz,’’ took leave of him. In fact 
he had, with that noble disregard for danger and difficulty, and that spirit of 
enterprise and perseverance, which formed such prominent traits in the character 
of this extraordinary man, undertaken a journey to Paris—had actually resided 
some time in the sovereign city of France—and, reckless of fatigue, had retraced 
his steps at the termination of a certain period, by means of diligence, steam- 
packet, and coach, to his classic abode at Dulwich. 

Without fatiguing the reader with an elaborate description of the astonishment 
I naturally experienced at the boldness of the idea, the certainty that it had been 
followed up, and the uncompromising courage of him who had carried it into effect 
—an idea that prompted him to leave his own fire-side, and risk the perils of the 
ocean, the chance of being overturned in a diligence, and the probability of finding 
himself amongst a nation of anthropophagi in the guise of human beings —without 
dwelling on this subject, fearful lest the eulogies I offer to my friend might be 
deemed the dictates of partiality and blind adoration—I shall merely state that the 
note-book and the memoranda of the illustrious Pickwick were placed at my dis- 
posal, and that it has become my happy fate to succeed the no less immortal 
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‘* Boz” as the biographer of one of the most extraordinary men the present or tiny 
other age has produced. 

In order to do meet justice to the memory of the individual whose adventures 
I am called upon to relate, I have associated with me in the delightful, though 
somewhat difficult task, my friend Atrrep Crowaui Lt. It is mine to edit, and his 
to illustrate, the biographical memoirs of which I now present the First Part to 
the reader, and which, according to minutest calculation, will afford sufficient 
materials to enable me to continue the sketches through twenty numbers of the 
Monthly Magazine. 

In conclusion, gentle reader, allow me to remark that if the talented ‘‘ Boz’’ 
have not chosen to enact the part of Mr. Pickwick’s biographer in his continental 
tour, it is not my fault. The field was open to him who had so well and so suc- 
cessfully traced the progress of that great man during his travels in England; and 
as it is now my destiny to compile and put in order the notes taken by him 
abroad, and reduce them to a systematic narrative, I cannot do otherwise than 
pledge myself for the sincerity and impartiality with which I shall present each 
Number of that important work to the public. 


— —— 


CHAPTER 1. 


A CONSIDERABLE SENSATION ON THE QUAY AT CALAIS $5 ITS CAUSE 5 
AND OTHER PARTICULARS INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN 
ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 


Ar an unusual hour in the morning of a very foggy and disagree- 
able day in the month of November, 1834, a crowd of washed and 
unwashed —English and French— male and female — residents in, 
or visitors to, the eminently respectable town of Calais, was assem- 
bled upon the quay where the steam-vessels generally land their pas- 
sengers. Had the motley group met on the Grande Place, one might 
have fancied that the cause of congregation was a political ebul- 
lition, or the arrival of an itinerant juggler—either of which occur- 
rences is understood to afford an essential interest to the French in 
general. But on this occasion the quay was the point of rendezvous ; 
and as two or three hundred people seldom meet together for the 
purpose of gazing upon the sea, which is almost the same as gazing 
upon nothing, when there are no ships to attract attention, we must 
suppose that a more important object called them thither. 

The fact of the matter was, that a king’s messenger, on his way to 
Paris, in the company of a bag full of sheets of writing-paper, with 
much profound diplomatic lore scribbled thereon, had informed the 
waiter of Dessin’s Hotel the day before the one on which these me- 
moirs commence, that an illustrious personage, accompanied by his 
servant and two friends, intended to cross the water on the following 
morning ; for which purpose he had already arrived as far as Dover, 
his habitual residence having lately been in the neighbourhood of 
London. M. Dessin’s waiter, being gifted with just so much curiosity 
as to originate the question, enquired who the illustrious traveller 
might be; and when the magic name of Pickwick was breathed in his 
ear by the important king’s messenger, he immediately communicated 
the intelligence to his comrades in the kitchen, whence the news 
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forthwith spread like wildfire through the town, and inspired the con- 
ducteur of a diligence with the notable resolution of performing his 
journey to Paris in one hour less time than usual, in order to carry 
the joyful tidings to the French metropolis as early as possible. 

At about ten o'clock A, M., a small boat, rowed by two stout sailors, 
and containing two or three other individuals seated at the stern, was 
seen slowly moving up the harbour against a strong tide. A great 
and visible agitation immediately pervaded the crowd assembled upon 
the port, and a few respectably dressed Englishmen, in dirty shooting- 
jackets and battered hats, immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is the im- 
mortal Pickwick!” But as the bark drew nearer to the quay, it was 
ascertained that it was merely a fishing-boat filled with herrings, and 
the crew, and curiosity thus remained ungratified for a short space 
longer. 

No sooner had the excitement caused by this false alarm subsided, 
than it was rumoured that a courier had only a few moments back gal- 
loped into the town at a tremendous rate, his horse foaming at the 
mouth, and himself covered with mud; and report moreover declared 
that the said courier had been despatched from Boulogne to assure 
the mayor and worthy inhabitants of Calais that Mr. Pickwick and his 
followers had landed at the port of the former town. This was, how- 
ever, speedily contradicted, it being satisfactorily ascertained that the 
swift horseman was merely a master-butcher of Boulogne in search of 
a runaway apprentice. 

It cannot be wondered at if these disappointments created a painful 
suspense, and gave a keener edge to the curiosity of the assembled 
multitude. It has indeed been subsequently whispered that the op- 
portunities were eagerly sought and turned to advantage by two or 
three individuals, who, without being actually on the list of convey- 
ancers, proved themselves to be very skilful ones, in the removal of 
sundry pocket-handkerchiefs, &c.; and it is no less a fact calculated 
to startle and shame London practitioners in the inns of court, that 
the business was most effectually done without deed or document, and 
in such perfect ee ac | and secresy, that the property was duly 
conveyed from one individual to another unknown at the moment to 
the principal party concerned. 

hen suspense and anxiety were at their utmost, the smoke of a 
steam-packet was perceived in the distance, sea-ward, and beyond the 
long range of sand-hills that skirts the coast. A momentary feeling 
of indescribable awe seized upon the crowd, and then a long and 
simultaneous shout expressed the fondness of the anticipation that 
was to be found in every breast. At the same moment the hats of 
several private individuals stationed amongst the multitude were pro- 
pelled with violence over their eyes; and this facetious we ad of a 
generally prevalent good feeling on the occasion, was considered the 
most beautiful and affecting portion of the welcome awaiting the 
arrival of him who had filled worlds with his fame. These instances 
of extreme hilarity were, however, objected to by certain selfish and 
discontented persons—a circumstance admirably calculated to illus- 
trate the ingratitude of the world, and the jealousy existing between 
all truly great men. 

The steam-vyessel shortly hove in sight, and glided rapidly over the 
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still waters of the harbour “ jist like a hanimal of real life,” as an 
English gentleman, quoting Byron, and taking a short black pipe 
from his mouth, remarked to a friend on the occasion. The packet 
at length came along-side the quay, and every neck was elongated, 
and every eye was dilated, and every elbow was exactly fitted into 
the vacuum between the ribs of a neighbour, in the general excite- 
ment caused by the desire to ascertain if Mr. Pickwick were really on 
board the vessel. 

Unconscious of the honours awaiting him—calm and reflective, as 
was his wont—clad in the usual way—with the well-known black 
gaiters—the low hat—the spectacles—and the eye-glass—and near 
the helm—stood the great man whom hundreds had assembled to gaze 
upon. On his right was the sleek and well-conditioned Tracy Tup- 
man, whose eye still loved to wander over the handsome features of 
the fair sex, and whose gold chain had almost entirely disappeared 
from the sphere of his visual rays, beneath the extensive silk waist- 
coat. On Mr. Pickwick’s left hand was the young friend who had 
partaken of all that illustrious man’s former dangers, difficulties, and 
perils, and who had equally shared in the renown that had attended 
success. But time and matrimony had done much for Nathaniel 
Winkle. The sporting dress was discarded, anda black coat, some- 
what loose at the waist, with black trowsers and a striped silk stock, re- 
placed the conspicuous habiliments he onee had delighted in. Behind 
this interesting group was stationed Mr, Samuel Weller, with an open 
great-coat and several capes over a new suit of livery, and the same 
cunning smile, and air of indifference, that were the characteristics of 
Tony Weller’s son. 

No sooner did the vessel touch the quay than the captain, who was 
mounted on one of the paddle-boxes, cried out something to the man 
at the helm—and a sailor on board cried out something to a sailor on 
shore—and ropes were thrown in all directions—and the captain in- 
sisted upon turning the vessel before any one could be permitted to 
land—and the valve opened with a terrific noise—and a tremendous 
shout arose amongst the crowd—and the name of ‘“ Pickwick” was 
echoed far and wide, to the astonishment of a couple of gendarmes 
and two or three custom-house officers, who were so barbarously ig- 
norant of civilized matters as to be entirely unacquainted with the 
nomenclature of one whose scientific researches and philanthropic 
feelings had materially benefitted mankind. 

“‘ Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, in a species of trepidation; “ one 
would really have thought they mentioned my name !” 

“« No—did they, though ?” cried Mr. Winkle, turning very pale. 

“T think so,” returned Mr. Pickwick, casting an anxious glance at 
the motley crowd. 

“ And so they did, Sir,” said Sam Weller, touching his hat; “ and 
a preshus queer set they appears to be, if von may judge by fust 
appearances, as the vite man said to his-self ven he got among the 
selvidges vich made a fire to eat him. That ‘ere gen’leman in the 
spatterdashes and lily benjamin, with a ’ansome castor as ain’t got no 
crown, is a crying his-self hoorse.” © 

“This is very singular— very singular, indeed!” remarked Mr. 
Pickwick. 
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“The French is wery notorious for their vay 0” takin’ deave; Sir,” 
said Mr. Weller, again joining in the conversation, and touching his 
hat periodically ; ‘‘and p’rhaps they isn’t more partickler, as the 
saying is, in the vay in vich they velcomes a forinner to Frogland.” ; 

“But I think—indeed, I am almost sure,” suggested Mr. Pick- 
wick, hazarding an opinion with all his native diffidence and modesty, 
“that there are a great many English amongst the crowd here as- 
sembled.” 

“Singular costumes the fish-girls have !"" observed Mr. Tupman— 
“or else they would not be bad-looking.”’ 

‘“‘Tupman, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, sternly, “let us 
think of our safety for the present, and talk of—but, Winkle, my 
good friend, what is the matter with you—are you unwell ?” 

“Oh! no—not at all,” returned Mr. Winkle, casting a glance of 
extreme horror and suspicion at the gendarmes who stood in front of 
the crowd. 

** Beg pardon, Sir,” said Sam, stepping forward and addressing him- 
self to Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ but don’t you think ’twould be adwisable to 
order the skipper o’ this ’ere wessel to putt us down on t’other side o’ 
the vay ?” 

“Oh, do!” cried Mr. Winkle, imploringly. 

“Why, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, in a tone of bland appeal, ‘‘ do 
you really think there is — danger ?” 

“Do you see them ’ere Johnny Darmies, with their cock-hats and 
black mustashes ?” demanded Mr. Weller; ‘‘ an’ if so be your wisual 
rays does ’appen to en-counter them gen’lemen, p’rhaps you'd also 
con-sider that mob, and then assure me if there isn’t mischief meant, 
as the Hindian remarked to his friend ven they met the halligator.” 

“ Are those soldiers French police officers, then?’’ enquired Mr. 
Pickwick, in a hurried tone of voice. 

“They air, Sir,” returned Mr. Weller, seriously ; “‘ the man at the 
hel-em insured me that sich vos the fact ; and a French Johnny Darmy 
‘ould think as much o’ spitting a fellow-Christian through the guts as 
- French sugger ‘ould care about running another through with his 

agginet.” 

Vou don’t say so, Sam!”’ exclaimed Mr. Winkle, edging behind 
Mr. Tupman, and trembling violently—with the cold, as he subse- 
quently informed his companions. 

“Dear me, how they shout!” cried Mr. Pickwick, alluding to the 
assembled crowd, whose combined hundreds of lungs sent forth most 
vehement tokens of applause, to the utter astonishment of Mr. Pick- 
wick and his followers. Their terror was, however, speedily dissipated 
by the assurances of the captain, to whom Mr. Pickwick thought it 
right to appeal for protection, 

“Sir,” said the captain respectfully, “‘ that crowd has assembled to 
welcome the landing of Mr. Pickwick; and as such is your name—’”’ 

“ Right for vonce, old feller,” interrupted Mr. Weller. ‘“ Samivel 
Pickvick, Esk-vire, 0’ Dulwich Lodge.” 

“Silence, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘“* Pray proceed, Sir.” 

‘“T have very little to say, Sir,” continued the captain, casting .a 
look of angry defiance at the imperturbable Mr. Weller; ‘‘ merely 
that all this row is to honour your arrival in Calais; and those gen- 
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darmes and custom-house officers are always present at the landing 
of passengers, in order to conduct them to that little wooden house 
you see yonder, to be searched. Don’t be afraid, Sr—there is no 
danger ;” and with this consolatory injunction, which took a consider- 
able weight off the mind of Mr. Winkle, who, as he immediately in- 
formed Mr. Pickwick, had only felt anxious on that gentleman’ s 
account, the captain hurried to another part of the vessel to issue 
some necessary orders 

“* Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, after a pause, ‘‘ this is very flatter- 
ing—but very disagreeable—” 

** As the sugger said, ven he vent out to be shot, accompanied by 
the whole rigment and muflled drums,” observed Mr. Weller. 

“‘Sam,” said Mr. Pic kwick, “‘ you perceive those carriages standing 
there?” 

“* Wery perceptible they air, Sir,”’ returned Sam. 

*“ Well, then, Sam,” continued his master, ‘‘ the moment the ladder 
is put down—and they are about it now, I see—hasten on shore, and 
procure us one of those vehicles to conduct us to the hotel. 

“ Certainly, Sir;” and Mr. Weller was about to execute the com- 
mission, when, suddenly recollecting himself, he said, ‘* Beg pardon, 

Sir; but wouldn’t it be more adwisable to state the name of the hot- 
tel in question ?” 

*“*Meurice’s hotel,” suggested Mr. Winkle. 

“Where there is a pretty chambermaid,” added Mr. Tupman—a 
piece of information he had collected at Dover. 

** Am I to make that latter statement, Sir ?” said Mr. Weller, touch- 
ing his hat. 

‘** No—lI think not, Sam,” answered Mr. Pickwick, after a moment's 
deliberation. ‘TI don't think it can be necessary, unless Tupman 
particularly wishes it.” 

“Qh! no—not I!” said that gentleman, “ provided the information 
be correct.” 

“Wery good!” cried Mr. Weller; and in a moment he stood upon 
the quay. 

** | speaks English, young man,” said a shabby-genteel individual, 
in an oil-skin cap; “ what hotel do you want ?” 

““Wery ’appy to ’ear you speaks English,” observed Sam, eyeing 
his new friend from top to toe; ** and wery satisfact’ry it must be to 
the English nobility as wisits these parts.” 

“ What hotel do you want ?” enquired the man, who was a com- 
missioner. 

‘* Dessin’s, to be sure!” roared another commissioner, or touter. 

** Quillacq’s !” exclaimed a third. 

** Bourbon Condé!” cried a fourth. 

** Many inwitations exhibits velcome,” said Sam, “ But it’s nayther 
Dessing’s, nor Killack’s, nor Bare-bone country, that ull suit us, 

cos veair partickler. Howsomev er, if any o’ you wery obliging gen’le- 
men ‘ull jist inform me vich o’ them there helegant painted consarns 
vill take us to Murrisses hot-tel, the adwise vill be wery thankfully re- 
ceived, as the patient said to the quack doctor.” 

“I say, Jem, here’s a start!” exclaimed a short gentleman in a long 
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black coat and hair cap; “ this here chap’s a-come to puzzle the 
Frenchmen.” 

‘“‘ He must get up infernally early in the morning, then, Bill,” ob- 
served the individual to whom the above remark was addressed, 

“It is jist vithin the range o’ possibility to do you, old touch-and- 
go,’ retorted Sam, “ perwided I doesn’t go to bed at all.” 

In the mean time the carriage, which belonged to Meurice’s hotel, 
and the coachman of which had been duly advertised, by some com- 
missioner, of Mr, Weller’s demand, drove up to the very spot where 
the passengers were already landing. 

** Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when that faithful domestic de- 
scended the accommodation-ladder, and once more stood upon the 
deck of the vessel, “‘ is the carriage ready ? 

‘“‘ If them ‘ere green painted boards, vith leather aperns attached to 
‘em, standing on four veels, and dragged by two such beastesses as I 
never see, is a carriage, Sir,” returned Sam, “then that as the hecki- 

age.” 

**Oh! very well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, benignly smiling at his 
servant's humour, and putting himself at the head of the little detach- 
ment of his followers to ascend the accommodation-ladder, But no 
sooner had Mr. Pickwick set his left foot on the last bar of the 
ladder, and grasped the railing with his right hand, than another tre- 
mendous shout arose to welcome his arrival ; and had not Mr. Weller 
given his revered and respected master a compulsive and impelling 
shove behind, it is more than probable that Mr. Pickwick would 
have remained standing at the bottom of the ladder till the arrival of 
the high tide should have enabled him to step on shore, by raising the 
vessel to a level with the quay. 

Now it happened that there was present, on this memorable occa- 
sion, an English sporting character, who writes a good deal on sport- 
ing matters, and has created for himself a species of reputation in the 
sporting world,—for in no other sphere could he, nor did he ever 
shine :—and, as there is a kind of freemasonry existing between all 
great or literary men, the said sporting character deemed it his duty to 
make a speech in honour of Mr. Pickwick’s arrival. Animated by so 
noble a resolution, and having already informed a few of his elegant 
English acquaintances resident in Calais, that such was his intention, 
the said sporting character stepped jauntily forward, and confronting 
the bewildered Mr. Pickwick in the very path which the crowd formed 
by respectfully drawing away on either side, began as follows :— 

“ Most illustrious and welcome Pickwick,—all hail on the shores of 
France! and when I say ‘all hail!’ it is not the voice of an humble 
individual that pronounces these words, _No,—for the Duke of 
Orleans has noticed me at Chantilly,—and, what is more, he has 
spoken tome! But, 

‘clarorum virorum facta moresque’ 
must be related by other tongues, and celebrated by other pens, than 
mine, If I have obtained a considerable reputation in the world, 
‘ gre perennius,’ 


and if my writings have produced moral effects upon the principal 
nations in Europe—an observation made to me by the Duke of , 
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when he passed through Calais a few days ago—I am not vain—I am 
no egotist, Mr. Pickwick ;—but ever since the times when 


‘arma virumque cano—’ ” 


** No—no, my dear fellow,” said a voice from behind, and which 
emanated from the sporting character’s prompter,—‘“ say, ‘ since the 
times when 
* Inclytus Albertus, doctissimus atque disertus—.’ ”’ 

** Ah! true!” ejaculated the sporting character; and he was about 
to continue his very edifying oration, when Mr. Weller, who strongly 
suspected “the sporting character to be a downright humbug,”—as 
he expressed himself to Mr. Winkle, with a peculiar naiveté—inter- 
repted the importance of the proceeding by stepping up to Mr. Pick- 
wick, touching his hat, and saying, “‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but the ekipage 
is a-vaiting; and if-ve stand ’ere all day a-listening to that chap in 
the seedy black coat, vith his prompter behind him, ve shall never get 
to our journey’s end, as the conwict said, ven the pop’lace circum- 
wented the cart, as he vos a-going to be hanged.” 

When Mr. Weller had delivered himself of this peculiarly long 
string of observations, he gently eased Mr. Pickwick into the vehicle 
that was waiting for his reception, thrust Mr. Winkle after Mr. Pick- 
wick, and pushed Mr. Tracy Tupman lightly upon the other two; 
having performed which feat, he himself mounted the dickey, seated 
himself next to the coachman, and the horses having been duly 
whipped and anathematised by both parties, the carriage was borne 
away to the little wooden house indicated by the captain, amidst the 
shouts, screams, yells, and applause of the heterogeneous mob, every 
individual of which fancied that the most satisfactory note of applause 
was the highest note his voice could reach. The examination was 
brief and speedily accomplished at the little wooden house, and was 
only interrupted for a moment by the civilities which Mr. Weller 
thought necessary to heap upon the custom-house officer who investi- 
gated the pockets of Mr. Pickwick’s functionary. ‘The custom-house 
officer did not, however, exactly comprehend the nature of Mr. Wel- 
ler’s apostrophe, and the party was about to resume their places in or 
out of the carriage as before, when the partially suppressed enthu- 
siasm of the mob broke forth, and the respect that the assembled 
French and English jointly and individually entertained for the illus- 
trious name of Pickwick, was immediately demonstrated by that gentle- 
man being lightly flung upon the shoulders of some half-dozen of the 
strongest and stoutest present ; and in this manner was he borne to 
Meurice’s hotel, Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, Mr. Tracy Tupman, and Mr. 
Samuel Weller following in the rear. 





CHAPTER II. 


MR. SAMUEL WELLER'S OPINIONS ON DIVERS MATTERS CONNECTED 
WITH THE FRENCH, AND THE PARTICULARS OF A FRENCH LUNCHEON, 
OR DEJEUNER-A-LA-FOURCHETTE. 


Ir was a most interesting spectacle to see Mr. Pickwick mounted on 
the shoulders of his supporters, endeavouring to sit easily in one of 
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the very worst of positions, and his expressive countenance lighted up 
with smiles of “ pleasing pain.’’ His eyes beamed with philanthropy 
and kindness on the respectable multitude around him; and an occa- 
sional sigh escaped his mighty breast, when the sight of some tatterde- 
malion awakened feelings of commiseration and pity in his bosom. 
He was not, however, doomed to be very grievously afflicted on this 
occasion; for we are confidently assured that out of three hundred 
people, twenty-seven were dressed in decent coats, and upwards of 
forty in fustian shooting jackets. There was, moreover, a brilliant 
display of gaberdines, aprons, and shirt-sleeves, 

R deputation, volunteered and self-elected, of about two. dozen 
small boys, having prepared the inmates of the Hotel Meurice, for the 
arrival of the illustrious visitors, the whole house was immediately 
involved in confusion and riot: and when the procession reached the 
entrance of the hotel, and precipitated Mr. Pickwick on his legs, 
amidst thunders of applause, an army of domestics,—cooks, waiters, 
chambermaids, ostlers, &c.—was drawn up to welcome the great man 
and his illustrious followers. Mr. Pickwick would have addressed the 
multitude, had not two reasons—the first of which was suggested by 
circumstances, and the latter by Mr. Winkle—prevented him. 

“ You are right, my dear friend,” said Mr, Pickwick to Mr. Winkle, 
without a moment’s reflection: ‘‘ the crowd is so noisy that I should 
not be heard—and, as you very properly observed, the half of it is 
composed of Frenchmen, who would not understand me.” 

“‘ Thank God, Arabella is not with us!” said Mr. Winkle," hastily, 
and turning up his eyes to heaven with an extraordinary air of piety. 

“* Why so ?” demanded Mr. Pickwick, looking sternly for a moment 
at his young friend. 

“‘Because Tupman is really indecent in his conduct,” responded 
Mr. Winkle. “He has already entered into conversation with the 
pretty chambermaid in the yard of a public hotel.” 

“Sam!” said Mr, Pickwick, abruptly, so soon as he had satisfied 
himself of the truth of Mr. Winkle’s statement. 

“Sir!” said Mr. Weller, touching his hat. 

‘Tell Mr. Tupman to follow us immediately into the coffee-room : 
the eyes of the whole town are upon us.—Waiter, show us to the 
Coffee-room.” 

The waiter, who had been lurking about the new-comers ever since 
the first moment Mr. Pickwick alighted in the yard from the shoulders 
of his bearers, and who happened to speak very good English, instantly 
obeyed the command, and ushered Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle to 
the coffee-room, whither they were shortly followed by Mr. Tupman, 
who wore a cunning smile upon his countenance, and Mr. Samuel 
Weller. It is almost needless to remark that the illustrious party took 
off their hats to the crowd that thronged the entrance of the hotel, as 
they withdrew from the presence of that respectable congregation ; and 
it may also be perfectly well understood that the members of the said 
congregation were peculiarly delighted with their morning’s amuse- 
ment, and separated for the purpose of repairing each to the café or 
English pot-house he was in the habit of frequenting. The sporting 
eharacter in vain looked for an invitation to dinner with Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends, as a reward for his eloquent oration; and at 
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length withdrew in disgust, accompanied by a broken-down parson, 
who boasted of bemg the illegitimate son of some lord, and two or 
three other seedy-looking representatives of the great English nation, 
to a low tavern, where his egotism made him an important person for 
the remainder of the day. 

“Well, after all,” said Mr. Winkle, as the travellers seated them- 
selves opposite a cheerful fire in the coffee-room, ‘there is not so 
much ditlerence between an English and a French town.” 

** Bricks is bricks, Sir, all the vorld over,” observed Mr. Weller, 
relapsing a moment from his occupation of hanging up great-coats, 
hats, &c., on the pegs attached to the walls. 

“You will find the manners and customs somewhat different, 
Winkle,” said Mr. Pickwick, “‘ before you have been here long.” 

“« Tis a lost country, Sir,’ said Mr. Weller, witha doleful shake of 
the head. 

** A lost country, Sam !” cried Mr. Pickwick, in astonishment. 

“Yes, Sir—a lost country—a nation vithout principle, Sir,” replied 
Mr. Weller, earnestly: ‘since a period vich they calls the evolution, 
Sir, there has n’t been no manners in France ; there ’s no sich thing as 
a gen’leman known—a servaut is as good as his mas’er, Sir,—for they 
air all equal, as the nobleman said, ven he give the chimbly-sveep a 
cheer (chair), and told him to make his-self at home.” 

‘Tam afraid, Sam,” suggested Mr. Pickwick, mildly, ‘‘ that your 

account is rather exaggerated.”’ 
. “Quite unpossible to be discorrect, Sir,” returned Sam, “‘ ven it vos 
the skipper o’ that ’ere wessel in vich ve come, as took the trouble 
o’ hedificating me onthat ’ead. ‘The French is greatly to be pitied, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘if there isn’t no gen’lemen among ‘em’.—‘*They don’t know 
the walley o’ liberty,’ says the captain, mournfully.—' No more they 
does, Sir,’ says I, ‘since they’ ve a-made their-selves all equal.’—‘ Werry 
common to see a private sugger arm-in-arm vith a officer,’ says the 
captain, ‘and that isn’t discipline. But it’s no vonder,’ continues he 
more sorrowf’ly than afore, ‘as they’ve a-bolished flogging in the 
army.’—He vould a-gone on vith his argiments, but his okkipation 
obleeged him to go into a hole beneath the biler for a moment, and 
Mr. Vinkle vanted a glass o’ brandy-an’-vater, vich unforeseen acci- 
dents caused us to separate, as the scientific gen’leman said ven he fell 
from the parishoot.” 

‘* Well, we shall see,” observed Mr. Pickwick, doubtfully, when his 
domestic had made an end of speaking; and at that moment the 
waiter entered to lay the cloth for luncheon. 

“What wine will you take, Sir?” inquired the waiter, addressing 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“* Madeira, by all means,” cried Mr. Tupman, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent, his imagination wandering to the pretty chamber- 
maid. 

“I cannot recommend the Madeira, Sir,” said the waiter, for the 
very simple reason that there was none in the cellar. 

** Well, let us have some Sherry, then,” returned Mr. Tupman. 

“‘ Nor the Sherry, Sir,” responded the waiter, 

“Tn that case we must put up with Port,” observed Mr. Pickwick. 

“You will find the Port very thick, Sir, I’m afraid,” remonstrated 
the waiter. 
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** What can we have, then?” demanded Mr. Pickwick, opening his 
eyes behind his spectacles in undisguised astonishment. 

** Here is the card, Sir,” returned the waiter, placing a long list of 
long names into Mr. Pickwick’s hands. 

“I do not understand French,” said that gentleman; “but you, 
Tupman, I fancy, can do a little in this way.” 

‘“*T understand—that is, when at school—oh! yes,” stammered Mr. 
Tracy Tupman, “I am far from ignorant—but these names, waiter, 
are new ones, I fancy.” 

** Not many centuries old, Sir,” observed the waiter. 

“The French use the word centuries for weeks,” said Mr. Tupman 
in a whisper to his leader. 

‘*Oh, indeed !” murmured Mr. Pickwick, poking the fire. ‘* After 
all, I think it would be better to leave it to the waiter.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said the waiter, gliding almost imperceptibly 
away from the room, and resolved in his own mind to furnish the most 
expensive wine in the cellar. 

Mr. Weller, who had disappeared on the entrance of the waiter, now 
returned to the coffee-room where his masters were seated, and shufiled 
uneasily round the table, as if he were desirous of unburdening his 
mind of some oppressive weight. 

“* What is the matter, Sam ?” said Mr. Pickwick, at length, pitying 
the embarrassed situation of his domestic: “thas any thing new 
occurred ?” 

“* Beg pardon, Sir,” returned Sam, “ but I’m just a-come from the 
kitchen—and a more curioser place I never see.” 

** Indeed,Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick; “ what is there so remarkable?” 

“In that ’ere kitchen, Sir,” said Sam, seriously, “theres nothink 
that’s kimmon to a kitchen in England. Fust, Sir, there are half- 
a-dozen man-cooks, vith vite night-caps and aperns; and each ap- 
pears to be the captain o’ ten or twelve different sarsepans—all of 
bright kipper—ranged, soldier-vise, on a large stove: and then the 
contents o’ them ’ere sarsepans, gen’lemen, is ’stonishing to a degree. 
I opened the lid o’ von, unbeknown to the cook as vos the presiding 
diwinity 0’ that quarter, and sure enough, I sees a pattridge a-stooing 
vith weggitables and sassages, SaysI to myself, ‘This is rayther queer,’ 
as the banker observed, ven he looked at the cheque as vos forged. 
—‘ P’rhaps you'd like to larn French cookery, young man?’ said von 
0’ the vaiters, vith a vink 0’ slyness to von o’ the varming-pans.” 

** To one of the warming-pans !” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, somewhat 
angry, for he recollected that the unfortunate subject of warming- 
pans had served as material evidence against him, in the mouth of 
Serjeant Buz-fuz'on the occasion of his memorable trial. 

** Hallegorical, Sir—purely hallegorical, Sir,” returned Mr. Weller, 
“as the critic said to the author, ven he cut up his writings.”’ 

** Well—to return to the kitchen, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose 
momentary anger was speedily subsided, and who entertained some 
vague idea that his domestic alluded to a chambermaid, although the 
synonyme was at first rather obscure. 

“If it suit your con-wenience, Sir,” continued Sam, “to listen to 
my wagaries, I don’t know no hobjection to my communicating of them. 
So to continue. ‘ P’rhaps you ‘ud like to larn French cookery?’ said 
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the vaiter.—‘* Wery much obleeged, young lily-vite,’ said 1; * but had 
rayther let it alone, as the monkey said of the hot poker.’-—‘* Vould 
you like jist for to taste o’ this ’ere dish, Mr. Veller?’ persewed the 
vaiter, for he ‘d larnt my name from the top of my band-box; and, 
taking the kiver off von o’ the sarsepans, he showed mea piece o’ 
biled beef done to rags. ‘Time to take that off,’ says I—‘ No sich 
thing,’ said he, looking at the clock: ‘ must stew till six.’—* And vot’s 
in that ’ere large kaldron?’ said I, not wenturing on a look of astonish- 
ment, as I vos afeard of ’traying my ignorance.—‘ Stewed weal,’ said 
the vaiter; and thereupon he took off the lid of the kipper sarsepan, 
and showed me a piece o’ meat vith bits o’ fat hanging about it on all 
sides. This he called a flich-and-go: but I ’pose ’twas ’is imperence. 
—‘ Pray do you use pertaties in France?’ said I.—‘ Certainly,’ said 
my friend the vaiter; ‘ here is some prime uns,’ and sure enow I seed 
some pertaties cut into slices, and kivered over with butter and persely, 
jist ready to sarve up.” 

“ Singular!” said Mr. Pickwick, who had listened with deep atten- 
tion to Mr. Weller’s recital ;—‘‘ very singular! But what did I tell 
you just now, Winkle ?” 

Mr. Winkle was about to reply, when the entrance of the waiter 
and the luncheon attracted the attention of the three gentlemen to the 
repast which was now brought in—and which was to be the first that 
either had ever yet eaten of in France. 

‘** Dear me,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ why—this is a dinner !” 

* Dejeuner ala fourchette,” cried the waiter; and having ranged 
half-a-dozen dishes upon the table, he proceeded to draw the corks of 
three bottles of wine, and place them (the bottles, not the corks) 
upon the same convivial board. 

** Meat-pie,” said Mr. Pickwick, uncovering the dish opposite to 
him, and glancing curiously at a little fabric of paste standing im a very 
little piece of crockery-ware. 

“* Vol-au-vent aux grenouilles !” observed the waiter. 

** Mutton-chops and vegetables,” cried Mr. Tupman, disencumber- 
ing his dish of its tegument. 

** Cotelettes a la jardiniere,” said the waiter. 

“* Hash and young lobsters,” exclaimed Mr. Winkle. 

“* Téte de veau a la tortue, et des ecrevisses,” chaunted the waiter 
im a sing-song tone of voice.” 

“‘ Chopped cabbages,” said Mr. Weller, as he lifted up the cover of 
a dish containing spinage. ‘* And some o’ them identical pertaties,” 
continued Sam, disclosing the contents of another plate, ‘‘ consarning 
vich I vos hedificated just now. Kolliflour and melted butter is the 
third—and a’ admirable display they air too. Good appetite, gen’le- 
men, as the skipper said to the sailors ven they vos short of perwi- 
sions, and he give ’em each a ounce o’ salt-pork.”’ 

“This chicken-pie is excellent,” said Mr. Pickwick, helping him- 
self a second time to the attractive dish before him :—*“ I never tasted 
any thing so tender. You really can eat the very bones!” 

“Indeed !” observed Mr. Winkle ; “I'll trouble you for a piece, then.”’ 

“With pleasure,” returned Mr. Pickwick. “ 'Tupman—try this 
dish of mine ?” 

“TI don’t care if I do,” said Mr. Tupman; and having been copiously 
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helped, he as liberally indulged himself in the consumption of the deli- 
cate food. 7 

“Winkle, a glass of wine,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“* With pleasure,” said Mr. Winkle ; and the Burgundy was accord- 
ingly poured out and drank. 

‘* Elder-wine— is it not?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, emptying his 
glass, and smacking his lips with a peculiar relish, 

“ Burgundy, Sur,” eaid the waiter—“ best Burgundy.” 

«TI was just going to tell you so,” observed Mr. Winkle; “and a very 
excellent glass of wine it is.” 

In the meantime Mr, Pickwick had helped himself a third time to 
the pie before him, and was about tocommencea vigorous attack thereon, 
when his attention was suddenly attracted to Mr, Tupman, whose 
features were screwed up in a most extraordinary manner, and seemed 
to indicate every appearance of a desire to vomit on the part of that 
gentleman. 

** Tupman—are you ill?’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, laying down his 
knife and fork, and helping himself to a glass of wine in a momentary 
fit of absence caused by the alarming situation of his friend. 

“Pray, don’t be sick, Tupman—now, don’t, there’s a good fellow,” 
cried Mr, Winkle, in amiable commiseration of that gentleman’s indis- 
position, 

“ Oh, that pie!’’ groaned Mr, Tupman, retching most frightfully, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks, 

** Waiter!’’ said Mr. Pickwick in an angry tone of voice: then, 
fearful that his rising choler might ovecome the equanimity of his 
temper, he tossed off the wine he had poured out in order to allow 
himself time for reflection. 

“‘ Yes—Sir,” said the waiter, stepping forward from the side-table 
where he was stationed. 

‘‘ What is in that pie, waiter?’ enquired Mr. Pickwick, 

“‘ Yes—what is in it?” demanded Mr. Winkle, menacingly, 

‘In mercy, waiter—what was it made of?” murmured Mr. Tupman, 


whose face was now ghastly pale. _ 

““ Made of, Sir?’’ repeated the waiter. , 

“Yes—made of,” cried Mr. Winkle, very angrily, and in a tone 
which seemed to assure the waiter that he would not be trifled with. 

“Young frogs’ legs, I fancy, Sir,” said the waiter, with the utmost 
coolness; and having assured himself of the truth of his statement by 
a glance at the dish, he added, ‘‘ Yes, Sir—they are frogs’ legs.” 

In one moment Mr. Pickwick’s lap received the contents of Mr. 
Tupman’s stomach, and Mr. Winkle rushed towards the bell, and 
pulled it with all his might, although the waiter was in the room. As 
for Mr. Pickwick, he was so bewildered by the communication made 
by the waiter, the idea of having eaten frogs’ legs, and the certainty of 
having been made a hand-bason of by Mr. Tupman, that, ina moment 
of venial desperation, he seized the nearest bottle upon the table, and 
having poured out a tumbler of its contents, drank it at a draught. 

Mr. Weller, who had left the apartment only a few minutes before 
the commencement of this extraordinary scene to look after his own 
luncheon, hastened to the coffee-room the moment he heard the bell 
ringing with all the violence that Mr. Winkle’s arms could impart to 
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the wire. When he beheld the confusion that prevailed, and heard 
Mr. Winkle vituperating the waiter as a sort of accompaniment to the 
rmousic he was making with the bell, it immediately occurred to Mr. 
Weller’s mind that the said waiter had been abusing his revered master ; 
and, without any more ado, he communicated to the unoffending 
waiter’s nose so fierce a blow, and followed it up by another on the 
chest to such purpose, that the unfortunate waiter fell over the table, 
and scattered the remnants of the luncheon on the floor. The other 
domestics of the hotel rushed into the coffee-room in a body, just at 
the moment when their fellow-servant kissed the ground, and were 
about to inflict summary and condign punishment on Mr. Weller. 
But their pugnacious determinations were stopped by the interference 
of Mr. Pickwick, who, with extraordinary promptitude, rose from his 
chair like a doll leaping out of a child’s box by means of a spring ; 
and holding back Mr. Winkle with one hand, while he waved the other 
over his head, he proceeded to address the servile crew. His eloquence 
eas an immediate effeet—the matter was explained to the satis- 
action of all parties—and the waiter undertook to pardon Mr. Weller, 
ona small doxceur being slipped into his hand, but not before Mr, 
Winkle had informed the domestics that it was very lucky they were 
thus pacifically inclined, or they would have known the reason why. 
Peace being thus restored, Mr. Tupman hastened to bed, having only 
just strength enough remaining to desire the pretty chambermaid to 
follow him with the warming-pan, 

The domestics retired to the kitchen—Mr. Pickwick changed his 
trowsers and washed himself—which ceremony being performed, he 
and Mr. Winkle, having declined to eat any more luncheon, indemnified 
themselves with a hot glass of excellent brandy-and-water, by the 
coffee-room fire. ‘The waiter was summoned, after Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Winkle had held a consultation, at which Mr. Pickwick presided 
in due form, relative to the dinner; and it being thoroughly under- 
stood that no anti-Anglican meats were to be served up, the waiter 
was desired to have that repast on table at six o’clock, and to call Mr. 
Tupman at five. 


oe 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. WELLER’S LETTER TO HIS WIFE.—THE READER IS INTRODUCED 
TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN WHO IS WELL ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
WORLD.—MR. WELLER’S ADVENTURE AT THE THEATRE. 


Wuewn Mr. Samuel Weller had partaken of a copious repast in the 
kitchen of Meurice’s hotel, he repaired to the bed-room which was 
destined for his reception. Being armed with writing materials and a 
glass of brandy-and-water, he took a seat at the table, and prepared 
himself to compose an epistle to his beloved spouse, whom he had left 
behind him at Dulwich Lodge. 

‘“‘Wery particklerly good you air,” observed Sam, apostrophising the 
brandy-and-water, and smacking his lips after a long draught of the 
tempting beverage; ‘‘ and may ve meet as frequently as con-wenient, 
as the gen’leman said to the pus vich he foun’ in the street. An’ now 
for this ere little he-pistle of mine,” continued Sam—‘“ and mind ve 
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put in as much—or p’rhaps rayther more than the vaiter’s informed us 
of—not forgetting about the vine and the sugger’s trowsers.” 

With these words Mr. Weller applied himself manfully to the task, 
and never left off till he had accomplished the following letter. 


“ Kallis, france. nowember 12. 
“* Mi dear mari, 

“Ve got safe to france, and a nation quere place it is. the ouses 
alone is like inglish ouses. but the metes is quite other. so is the 
vimen. they givd us frogg’s leggs for lunshun. and Mister tuppman 
womitted is shair in the guverner’s lapp and over is unmenshunables, 
vithout sain bye or vith yer leve. the guverner maid a speche on the 
okkashun vich vos unannymusly applorded by all the servints as vos 
prezint. and wery much to is creditt it vos tu. 

“ As ve cum along the rode to dover ve stopp’d at shuter’s ill and 
see the old genelman vich vos in good elth and sperets, he vos a smoakin 
and drinkin brandi-and-vater. he arsk’d wery kind arter you, mari, 
and the babbies. he hadnt sene nothink of the red-nosd man since he 
left dorkin, an dusn’t vont for to see him agin nayther, as the schule- 
boy said o’ the goast. 

*‘ you must ekskuse this bad ritin. but french penns von’t spel inglish 
like inglish vons, and the paper is so thin you dropp sum o’ the letters 
threw on t’other side vich gets on the blottin-paper and is lost in con- 
sek-vence. i dus’nt get sich good bakker in france as i does in ingland. 
and the peple ere alvays drinks vine, cos there’s no strong bere. 
clarit is wery plentifull in this cuntry. and the suggers vears redd 
briches. the servint gals all vears vite capps an gouns that dus’nt 
cum lower than their vaistis. 

““now, mi dere mari, take cair o’ the babbies an o’ yerself as is 
more preshuser still if possible: i don’t now ven ve shall be back. 
butt you now Mister Vinkle tolde his vife that he vould’nt be long 
avay. and as he’s a goin to parris on his father’s agincy bisness, an 
the guverner vent vith him under pretense o’ takin care of him tho 
raly as an ekskuse for sein parris his-self, it is all rite as the eksicu- 


shoner said ven he ajusted the corde round the genelman’s neck at the 
old baly. 


“take cair o’ yerself, mari, and so no more now from yer ever effec~ 


shonate usban, ; 
“SAMIVEL VELLER. 


“Ps, i forgot to sai that the servint gals vears petticotes altho’ 
their gouns don’t cum lower than their vaistises. 


“To Missus mari veller. ousekeper. Dullich 
*¢ lodge. rezzidents o’ Samivell pickvick esk-vire. 
‘‘ Dullich, nere lundun. by vay o’ dover.” 

“* And a wery eligant little he-pistle it is,” said Sam, complacently 
eyeing the effort of his imagination and mental capacity, which will 
for ever remain a monument of the genius of the Weller family. “‘ Now 
for a vafer, and to the post, as the vinning orse said at the races.”’ 

Having discussed his brandy-and-water, wafered his letter, and made 
some little arrangements of a domestic nature in his bed-room, Mr. 
Weller hastened down stairs, and requested the waiter to show him the 
way tothe post-office—a demand that wasimmediately —— with by 
that individual, who had forgotten the black eye, inflicted by Mr. Wel- 
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ler, in the contemplation of an English sovereign which Mr. Pickwick 
had administered to his especial comfort. 

In the meantime Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle had finished their 
brandy-and-water, and ha@ looked at their watches to ascertain the 
hour, and had come to the unanimous conclusion that it was three 
o’clock, p. m., after a shrewd suspicion, on the part of Mr. Winkle, that 
there was a difference of at least eight minutes between French and Eng- 
lish time. They then discussed their plans as deliberately and business- 
like as they had before done their brandy-and-water, and resolved, with 
the conditional consent of Mr. Tupman, to depart for Paris early the fol- 
lowing morning by the diligence, The causes of their visit to the 
French capital—and, indeed, the motives which induced them to leave 
England after a state of quiescence that had lasted about four years— 
will be duly unfolded in the progress of these memoirs. 

The question now arose, How were they to dispose of their time till 
six o’clock, the hour at which dinner was ordered? Mr. Pickwick 
was averse to taking a little walk, a plan of diversion which Mr. Winkle 
had suggested, as he was in no way anxious to be paraded through 
the town on the shoulders of a mob; and, despite of his native mo- 
desty, he was well aware of the excitement his presence in the streets 
was calculated to produce. Mr. Winkle then proposed a game of 
chess or backgammon; but this suggestion was also declined by Mr. 
Pickwick, who fancied, as he beautifully expressed himself, that it 
was indecent to have even the appearance of gambling in a public 
coffee-room. Mr. Winkle, therefore, relapsed into silence, and looked 
at the fire, and then at the ceiling, and at length hit upon the happy 
expedient, by way of pass-time, of burning several slips of paper that 
he found on the mantel. Mr. Pickwick watched Mr, Winkle’s motions 
with a smile ; and while the world without fondly deemed those great 
men to be debating on weighty matters, the great men themselves did 
nothing more nor less important than divert themselves in a manner 
at once cheap, innocent, and far from uncommon, thus affording an 
eramele eminently calculated to illustrate the folly of speculation with 
regard to the proceedings of her majesty’s ministers in cabinet- 
council. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed since Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Winkle had looked at their watches as above-mentioned, when the 
door of the coffee-room was suddenly thrown open, and a young gen- 
tleman of about two or three and twenty bounced into the apartment. 
He was dressed in clothes somewhat the worse for wear; and his 
closely-buttoned double-waisicoat suffered not a vestige of linen to be 
seen, probably on account of the chilly weather, against the jincle- 
mency of which his head was aeyrrgy by an old black velvet cap. 

Without condescending to shut the door behind him, the stranger 
walked straight up to the fire-place, pulled the bell with extreme vio- 
lence, and then, turning his back to the fire, he put his hands behind 
him, pulled asunder his coat-tails, and whistled an opera air, ap- 
parently not having noticed the presence of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Winkle. The waiter answered the bell with the utmost alacrity; but 
when he saw that he was summoned by the young gentleman in ques- 
tion, he made a slight grimace, which was not unnoticed by Mr. Pick- 
wick, whose closely observing faculties nothing, however trivial, was 
known to escape. 
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“Waiter,” said the young gentleman, in a loud authoritative tone 
of voice, “‘ I dine at home to-day.” 

‘* Very good, Sir,” observed the waiter, with extreme indifference. 

“ At six o’clock, waiter—do your hear @ cried the young gentleman. 

** Yes, Sir,” returned the waiter, ‘‘ I will inform master of it, Sir.” 

‘“* And let me have some game, waiter,’’ continued the young gen- 
tleman, rendering his voice as commanding as he could, in order to 
conquer the indifference of the waiter, a task he found by no means 
easy. 

**T’ll ask missis, Sir,” said the waiter, preparing to leave the room, 

*‘ Perhaps these gentlemen dine here too,” observed the young man, 
now, for the first time, affecting to notice Mr, Pickwick and Mr, Winkle. 

“ We do so—and at the same hour,” said Mr. Pickwick mildly. 

“Then we'll dine together,” exclaimed the young gentleman, with- 
out once reflecting that his proposition might not be agreeable. 

“ Perhaps these gentlemen,”’ began the waiter, “ would rather—” 

“Oh! with vad pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick, interrupting the 
waiter, and addressing himself to the stranger in allusion to the pro- 
oe plan of dining together. The waiter made no farther remark, 

ut walked twice round the room, pretending to dust a couple of chairs 
on which no one had been seated that day, and to arrange a curtain 
which had not been touched since he last disposed it in its proper 
folds ; having done which, he glided out of the room, 

“‘ You are strangers, gentlemen?” said the young man the moment 
the waiter had left the apartment. 

“* We only arrived in France this morning,” returned Mr. Pickwick. 

** And I have been here six weeks,” exclaimed the young gentleman. 
** Damned bore! but have been detained here against my will.” 

“‘ Bad roads, I suppose,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ and you did not like 
to venture upon them.” 

** No—damn the roads,” replied the stranger. ‘The fact is, my 
bankers are in Ireland—the north of Ireland—and I have been kept 
here waiting for my remittances.” 

“‘ How very provoking !”’ ejaculated the kind-hearted Mr. Pickwick. 

** Damned nuisance,” said the young gentleman ; ‘‘ particularly when 
one has several thousands in his banker’s hands,”’ 

‘Very annoying indeed!” chimed in the equally sympathetic 
Winkle; “ is it not, Pickwick?” he added in a manner requiring cor- 
roboration of his assertion. 

“Pickwick!” exclaimed the young gentleman, as if he did not 
already very well know that such was the name of the illustrious 
individual in whose august presence he stood,—“* No!” - 

“* Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick mildly; ‘‘ my name is Pickwick!” 

** Damnation! who would have thought it?” cried the young gen- 
tleman in an ecstacy of joy; and flinging himself upon Mr. Pickwick, 
he embraced him cordially. 

** Dear me—Sir—my dear Sir’’—exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, almost 
smothered, and unable to sustain the entire weight of the enthusiastic 
stranger—“ really, I have not the pleasure—I don’t know—” 

“A thousand pardons, my dear Sir!” said the young gentleman, 
at length relinquishing his hold. ‘I am indeed very imprudent— 
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damned if I ain’t; but this honour was so unexpected—so unlooked 
for—taking one so infernally by surprise—” 

“ No apology, my dear Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick with a benignant 
smile. ‘‘And now that youare acquainted with my name—allow me 
to introduce you to my friend and companion, Mr. Nathaniel Winkle!” 

“Winkle!” exclaimed the young gentleman, turning suddenly to 
that individual, who winced a little, and sate uneasily on his chair, 
afraid of undergoing a similar series of embracings and huggings to 
the one already experienced by his great leader; ‘‘ most happy to know 
you also, Mr. Winkle. My name is Crashem, gentlemen—Adolphus 
Crashem— son of the general of that name.” 

‘Ah! indeed,” sail Mr. Pickwick, with a half-bow and placid 
smile. 

“The name must be familiar to you,” observed Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem, with peculiar emphasis on the pronoun. 

“Not very familiar,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, with an appealing 
glance at Mr. Winkle. Indeed it would have been very singular if it 
were; for in the several editions of the army list, Mr. Murray has un- 
accountably forgotten to mention General Crashem’s name. 

“‘ Not on very good terms with my father, though—damn me,” said 
the young gentleman. ‘ The old boy has a will of his own, Mr. Pick- 
wick—like all very old men—he is past ninety ~and I am his only 
son. Forty thousand pounds a-year sure—all entailed, and no damned 
mistake.” 

‘That is very lucky,” observed Mr. Pickwick, alluding to the ab- 
sence of any irregularity in the nature of the entail. 

** No—no—all right in that quarter, thank God,” continued Mr. 
Adolphus Crashem—“ right as the mail, my boy. But this old father 
of mine must needs interfere in my matrimonial intentions—and a 
very lovely girl—daughter of an illustrious baronet—pines after me at 
this moment. Don’t dare offend the old boy—else quarterly supplies 
damned soon cut off, you know;”’—and Mr. Crashem smiled in a 
peculiarly cunning manner. 

“Ah! that’s it, is it?’ said Mr. Winkle, with an equally cunning 
smile and chuckle, probably occasioned by certain reminiscences, the 
nature of which the reader is already acquainted with. 

“Sir William Grinwell, of Grinwell Park, Somersetshire, is the 
father of my intended,” said Mr, Crashem; “and a devilish good 
fellow he is too. Was arrested six months ago for a cool fifty i 
sand—lost at play—on a bill, mind—and he stumped down in a 
jiffey to prevent my father from knowing it. Will give his daughter 
four times as much on her wedding-day—without settlement, too— 
that’s the best of it, ha! ha! ha!” 

At this moment the waiter entered the room, and informed Mr. 
Adolphus Crashem that the landlord of the hotel would be glad to 
say two words to him in the passage. Mr, Adolphus Crashem made 
a wry face at this communication, which private reasons, however, did 
not allow him to neglect. He accordingly went to meet the landlord 
in the passage, as he was desired. 

“Nice young man, that,” said Mr. Pickwick, when he and Mr. 
Winkle were again alone. 
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“ And devilish well connected, too,” observed Mr. Winkle. 

“* Brilliant prospects he appears to have,” continued Mr. Pickwick. 

“I should like to be only half as well off,’ returned Mr. Winkle, 
suppressing a sigh of envy. 

** Dear me, how loud they are talking in the passage,” cried Mr. 
Pickwick ; “ I can almost hear what they say !” 

“ He is most likely blowing the landlord up for something,” sug- 
gested Mr. Winkle. 

“* How foolish of hotel-keepers not to know their own interests, and 
try to keep a good customer!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Well, then—for to-day only—and recollect it is the last!” ex- 
claimed a loud voice in the passage, which was not the voice of Mr. 
Adolphus Crashem; upon which the door again opened, and that 
gentleman entered the room, having concluded his ¢éte-d-téte with the 
landlord. 

‘Damned bad they build their wainscots in France,” said Mr. 
Crashem, when he had once more settled himself before the fire. 

** Do they indeed ?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, glancing at the wall. 

“‘ Yes ;—why, couldn’t you hear what passed between us in the 
passage ?” demanded the young gentleman, somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh! no,” replied Mr. Winkle; “ not in the least.” 

‘Well, then, they ain’t so very bad,” remarked Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem, brightening up, and wondering in his own mind how the 
landlord’s voice did not penetrate through the wainscot which was 
a couple of inches thick. ‘Talking of wainscots,” continued Mr. 
Crashem, “ puts me in mind of a singular story connected with a 
wainscot. hen I was attaché to the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, I lodged and boarded with a Turkish family, and fell 
desperately in love with the old Turk’s fifteenth daughter, Amima. 
One day I was in my private study, writing some letters to the minis- 
ters of foreign affairs of France and Spain—and damned tedious work 
it was, by the bye—when I heard a female voice talking in the next 
room. i listened—I am horribly jealous, gentlemen—and I soon 
discovered that my adored Amima was hearkening to the love-tales 
of a favoured rival. Damn me, if I knew what to do! I seized a 

istol, and pointing it against the wainscot that divided my room 
rom the one where this pleasant scene was being enacted—guided 
only by the sound of my rival’s voice—I fired! A heavy thing tumbled 
to the ground, anda loud shriek rent the air. I rushed into the room, 
and found my rival a corpse on the floor!” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; “ howhorrible! But what 
became of the young lady ?” 

“‘ Her father turned her out of doors, and she became a dancing- 
itl,” replied Mr. Adolphus Crashem, ‘She afterwards renounced 
er creed, and married a Jew.” 

“Singular episode in Turkish life,” remarked Mr. Winkle. 

“ And highly illustrative of their manners, too,” exclaimed Mr. 

Crashem, 

“So I should imagine,” observed Mr. Pickwick, whose kindnevs 
of disposition led him to concur in that which any less illustrious 
man would have instantly rejected as a palpable falsehood. 

“‘The Turks are a damned singular people—damned singular !” 
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continued Mr. Crashem, energetically ; ‘¢ and a deuced difficult thing 
it is to get a bit of stiff done amongst them, too. But talking of dis- 
mccorn f added Mr. Adolphus Crashem, “ puts me in mind of an 
extraordinary manner in which I did a bill about six months ago. 
Only conceive, Mr. Pickwick, my dear Sir—for a good bill I got but 
fifty pounds in ready money—the bill was for 200/.—fifty pounds’ 
worth of squirts, and a hundred pounds in patent water-closets.” 

“Patent water-closets!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, starting in his 
chair. 

‘*Patent water-closets !’’ ejaculated Mr. Winkle. 

“* Yes—patent water-closets and squirts,” reiterated Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem ; ‘‘ which I immediately exchanged for the small, but more 
convenient commodity, of 35/. sterling.” 

** At such an enormous loss!” cried Mr. Pickwick. 

“Oh! that is nothing, my dear Sir,” returned the young gentleman, 
with a knowing wink at Mr. Winkle. ‘* On another occasion I got a 
very respectable discounter—in the city, too—to do me a bill of 
1000/.—one thousand, mind, or I’m damned—and what do you think 
he gave me?” 

“Really I cannot say,” returned Mr. Pickwick; “ perhaps nine 
hundred and ninety pounds.” 

“*Nine hundred and ninety fiddlesticks!” cried Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem, contemptuously. ‘I just received two hundred pounds in 
ready money—three hundred in Chinese turnpike bonds—four hundred 
in Persian scrip—and another hundred in Newcastle coals,” 

Mr. Pickwick looked at Mr. Winkle—and Mr. Winkle looked at 
Mr. Pickwick—and then they both looked at Mr. Adolphus Crashem 
in silent astonishment, satisfied in their own minds that they were in 
the presence of a very extraordinary young man, who had seen a great 
ceal of the world, and had turned his knowledge of that world toa 
very singular account. 

Mr. Adolphus Crashem would probably have amused Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Winkle with other and more interesting stories still, had not 
the door of the coffee-room suddenly opened, and Mr. Tupman ap- 
peared before his friends, who made many anxious inquiries concern- 
ing his health. A smile of triumph curled Mr. Tupman’s lips, but a 
long and palpable scratch was depicted upon his countenance; and 
when he requested to be informed if dinner were nearly ready, he for- 
got the agonies he had endured at his morning’s repast. 

When Mr. Winkle had duly satisfied Mr. Tupman’s curiosity rela- 
tive to the proximity of the dinner-hour, the latter gentleman was 
introduced in due form to Mr. Adolphus Crashem; and a great many 
new compliments were invented and exchanged upon the occasion. 
Precisely at six o’clock a large tray, behind which walked a waiter, 
entered the coffee-room, and Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, 
and Mr. Adolphus Crashem, sate down to a most succulent dinner, 
Mr. Adolphus Crashem having voted Mr. Pickwick into the chair, and 
advised him, at the same time, to use his own discretion, and follow 
the dictates of his own taste in issuing his orders for wine, &c., as the 
amount of the bill might easily be divided amongst them on the fol- 
lowing morning. To this delicate and polite arrangement, Mr. Pick- 
wick, with the humility which formed so remarkable a trait in the 
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character of that truly great man, for some time objected; but Mr. 
Adolphus Crashem persisted in his determination that Mr. Pickwick 
should preside, and as president should order what he chose; so the 
matter was not argued any farther—and Mr, Crashem’s proposition 
was unanimously agreed to. 

“* Wonderful fellow that Mr. Pickwick!” said Mr. Adophus Crashem 
to Mr. Winkle, in a whisper evidently intended to be heard by the 
great man himself. ‘“ How admirably he serves the soup!—a regular 
trump, eh?” 

** Excellent!” exclaimed Mr, Winkle, totally ignorant whether his 
new acquaintance alluded to Mr. Pickwick or the soup. 

“Tell him to order Bordeaux-Laflitte, my dear fellow,” added Mr. 
Crashem, in a low whisper this time, that was mot intended to be 
heard, ‘Tis the best wine inthis hotel, I have not drank less than 
four bottles every day since I have been here; and, by the bye, there 
is a French count living in the hotel, who not only drinks it instead of 
water, but actually bathes in it every morning. Excellent bath—hot 
claret with spices !” 

**So I should suppose,” observed Mr. Winkle, who did not choose 
to appear ignorant of such matters, which Mr. Crashem seemed to 
regard as quite common-place, 

“The devil you would!” thought Mr. Crashem; and while this 
gentleman was occupied in that and similar satisfactory reflections, 
Mr. Winkle whispered to Mr. Tupman, and Mr. Tupman whispered 
to Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. Pickwick hinted something to the waiter; 
and the upshot of the whispering and the hinting was the disappear- 
ance of the waiter for a few minutes, and then his return with several 
bottles of the wine so especially recommended by Mr. Adolphus 
Crashem. 

“Fine girl, that chambermaid!” said Mr, Tracy Tupman, when he 
had imbibed a couple of glasses of the Laffitte with peculiar relish. 

* Excellent wine !” observed Mr. Pickwick; and in the absence of 
a moment, during which he vainly endeavoured to recollect its name, 
he poured out and drank three glasses of the inviting beverage. 

“ Why, this is just like claret!” exclaimed Mr. Winkle; “ I thought 
I couldn’t be deceived !” 

“Damned good stuff it is too,” remarked Mr. Crashem, who scorned 
the circumscribed scope of a wine-glass, and drank the Laffitte in a 
tumbler. ‘“ Now then, waiter—clear away the soup—and, with all 
due deference to the president, let us have a glass of the best cham- 
pagne.” 

The waiter, through some idiosyncracy or another, did not appear 
to have that faith in Mr. Adolphus Crashem which could remove 
mountains; he accordingly cast a glance of respectful appeal to Mr. 
Pickwick, and perceiving assent in the expressive countenance of that 
gentleman, he resolved upon executing the order forthwith. 

‘¢ Waiter!” cried Mr. Crashem, in an authoritative tone of voice, as 
that functionary was about to leave the room. 

“Well, Sir,” said the waiter, somewhat discontentedly. 

“Let it be Moett’s—Moett’s best, do you hear, waiter ?” added Mr, 
Adolphus Crashem, contracting his brows, and striking the table 
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violently, as if he were determined to be obeyed; ‘‘none of your 
damned gooseberry mixture, mind.” s 

“You appear to be acquainted with the ways of the French, Sir,’ 
suggested Mr. Pickwick mildly, when the waiter had left the room. 

“Oh! damn them, they can’t take me in,” returned Mr, Crashem, 
fiercely. ‘The first day I arrived they brought me a bottle of ink 
and water—the second, vinegar with a blue-bag steeped in it—the 
third, cider and log-wood—and all this they were pleased to call claret. 
But I deuced soon discovered their tricks, and shan’t suffer you to be 
taken in as I was, damn me if I do.” 

“‘T am sure we are very much obliged to you, Sir,” observed Mr. 
Pickwick ; “‘ and I am only sorry that we cannot have the pleasure of 
travelling to Paris together.” 

‘And why not ?” enquired Mr. Crashem, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and beckoning Mr. Tupman to take wine with him; “ and 
why not?” he added, with a nod to Mr. Winkle, which that gentle- 
man did not know whether to acknowledge through the medium of 
a smile, or a similar telegraphic despatch. 

“‘T thought—that is, 1 merely fancied,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ that 
your bankers—” 

**Oh! they be damned!” cried Mr. Crashem, with admirable em- 
phasis. ‘‘ You start to-morrow morning, you say ?” 

Mr. Pickwick replied in the affirmative. 

“ Well, then—send and take your places to-night, and I will secure 
mine. Or stay—we might fall upon different coaches; so how shall 
we remedy it? Oh! I see,” cried Mr. Adolphus Crashem, after a 
momentary pause—‘‘ you may as well take all the places, and we can 
settle afterwards.” 

** With much pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick ; and this matter hav- 
ing been arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, they betook them- 
selves to discuss the second course of edibles, and the reinforcement 
of potables, which the intelligent waiter spread upon the table in hand- 
some array ; and what with the wine, and the entrées de poison, and 
the hors d’euvres, and the fricandeau, and the volaille, and the 
douceurs, they managed to make a very tolerable dinner; Mr. Adol- 
phus Crashem assuring Mr. Winkle that Mr. Pickwick was an excel- 
lent carver; Mr. Tupman pondering on the charms of the chamber- 
maid; Mr. Winkle thinking of Arabella; and Mr. Pickwick himself 
essaying sundry glasses of champagne, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the discrepancy that existed between it and gooseberry-wine. 

The party did not break up till a late hour; but Mr. Pickwick had 
taken the precaution of ordering the waiter to secure their places by 
the diligence for the following morning at nine o’clock, and to call 
them at half-past seven—a measure which not a little excited the 
admiration of the young man of the world who had so kindly volun- 
teered his services to the heroes of these memoirs, and who had so 
liberally expressed his determination of seeing that they were not 
imposed upon. 

In the mean time, while his illustrious masters were employed in 
digesting their dinners and the extraordinary anecdotes related by 

olphus Crashem, Esq., Mr. Samuel Weller had taken especial 
care of himself in the gastronomic way, and had hinted to the waiter, 
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with whom he had previously conversed, the propriety of seeig the 
“lions” of Calais, as his masters intended to start for Paris am 4 on 
the following morning. 

‘¢ Ain’t there no kinds of amusements in this ‘ere town in vich yon 
might indulge vithout bodily or mental harm to his-self?” enquired 
Mr. Weller, as he tossed off a glass of bottled porter. 

‘“‘There’s the theatre—and the café—and—in fact, every kind 0’ 
pastime,” was the reply. 

‘* Hooray for the theayter, then !” cried Sam; ‘‘and as the hemperor 
von’t vant my services again this evening, I don’t care if so be as I 
indulges in a little innocent diwersion, as the boy said ven he run the 
cockcharfer through vith a brass pin.” 

“IT shall be most happy to accompany you,” said the obliging 
waiter; and in a moment he had divested himself of his apron and 
jacket, and endorsed a handsome black coat which an English noble- 
man had given him a few days before. 

** Adoo for the present, ladies,” said Mr. Weller, making a low bow 
to the female portion of the domestic community of Meurice’s hotel, 
“and keep up yer sperets for my sake during my absence, Kim 
along, old stick-in-the-mud, and look alive, or ve shan’t get good 
places, as the father said to his son ven they vos a-going to see the 
chap hanged for the murder of his five babbies.” 

To the theatre Mr. Weller and the waiter accordingly repaired, and 
obtained two front seats in the gallery, whence their eyes commanded 
a view of the whole house. The first piece had already commenced ; 
and as it was a Comic Opera, the orchestra was playing, and the actors 
and the actresses were singing with all their might. 

“ Nothink wery partickler, this ’ouse ain’t,” said Mr. Weller, in a 
tone of voice something louder than a whisper, to his companion. 

“ Very good for a provincial town,” returned the waiter. 

‘Don’t them chaps mean to talk at all, old feller ?” enquired Sam, 
alluding to the actors—“ or is it all caterwauling and screeching ?” 

“It is nearly all singing,” answered the waiter, in a tone that bore 
strong evidence to the wound his feelings had received by Mr. Weller’s 
remarks. 

“ Vy, von might sing a song von’s self, vith all this ‘ere clatter,” 
observed Mr. Weller, after a moment’s pause ; and, suiting the deed 
to the word, he commenced the following remarkably simple and 
affecting air for the express behoof of his companion :— 


** There vos a young ’ooman vich kep’ a tripe shop, 
In a alley o’ great Lunnun town; 
She’d fry ye a sassage, or grill ye a chop, 
And sell, unbeknown to the gagers, a drop 
O’ blue-ruin to vash the grub down 


She never bought dogs as vos drown’d in the river, 
And the cat’s-meat she couldn’t a-bear ; 

But she had the best pork as the eye could diskiver, 

And her shop was the cleanest P 





At this part of the above truly beautiful effusion the music sud- 
denly left off, the singing of the actors ceased simultaneously, and a 
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part of Mr. Weller’s melody distinctly met the ear of every one 
present, 

“ A la porte, le tapageur £’ cried several voices; and a few indi- 
viduals in Sam’s immediate vicinity commenced a series of hissing, 
hooting, and ejaculation, which for a moment disturbed the usually 
imperturbable disposition of the cause of the confusion. In the 
midst of the disturbance two grim-looking figures, whose heads were 
surmounted each by a large cock-hat, made their appearance at the 
entrance of the gallery, and enquired in a terrible voiee which was the 
rebellious personage whose untimely melody had created the noise 
that prevailed in the house. A dozen accusing tongues, and as many 
extended fingers, indicated Mr. Samuel Weller to be the culprit, and 
in a moment the two sergents-de-ville precipitated themselves upon 
him, and made every preparation to eject him from the theatre. 

** Brayvo! here’s a rig!” eried Sam; and by a desperate effort he 
freed himself from the grasp of the policemen, knocked the cocked 
hat of one without any ceremony into the pit, and banged the other 
ever the eyes of its proprietor. 

*<Go it, my covey!” cried an Englishman from the boxes. 

“ Saeré Anglais /” muttered a Frenchman who stood near Sam, 
and who immediately stepped forward to aid the functionaries of the 
law, while those individuals, having recovered from the momentary 
surprise into which Mr. Weller’s pugilistic behaviour had thrown 
them, prepared once more to secure the offender—an object which, 
despite of the manly resistance they experienced, was speedily accom- 
plished by dint of superior strength. Sam looked around in vain 
for his friend the waiter—that gentleman had deemed it prudent to 
retire at the commencement of the uproar. 

“ This is all very well, gen’lemen,” said Mr. Weller, having now 
recovered his usual equanimity and coolness ; “ but you’re a damned 
unconstitushonal foree—and I’m a free-born Englishman, vich von’t 
submit to none o’ yer Johnny Darmies.” 

The town-serjeants did not pay the slightest attention to—even if 
they understood—this manly assertion of political right and privilege; 
but bore Mr. Weller away from the theatre, and conducted him through 
the streets to the main guard-house, on the Grande-Place, a crowd of 
French and English following in the rear, and rending the air with 
their shouts and exclamations. ‘The commissary of police was imme- 
diately sent for; but a quarter of an hour elapsed ere his arrival, as 
he was engaged in a game of dominoes at a neighbouring café, and 
could not attend to business till he had done it. 

When the great functionary did, however, make his appearance at 
the guard-house, he examined into the matter with the greatest im- 
partiality and justice, allowing Mr. Weller the benefit of an interpreter, 
and listening to his tale, through the medium of the said interpreter, 
with extraordinary patience. ‘The case being thoroughly understood, 
the commissary, who was not overawed, as Mr. Weller fondly fancied 
he would have been, at the magic name of Pickwick, declined pro- 
nouncing judgment till the following morning; and in the mean time 
Mr. Weller was consigned to the quiet seclusion of a little cell of 
about four feet square, in the Light-house, called the /tolon. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE OF CHARLES MAURICE 
DE PERIGORD, PRINCE OF TALLEYRAND. 


“Me tradente dolos, gestus, artemque nocendi 
Edidicit simulare fidem, sensusque minaces 
Protegere, et blando fraudem pretexere risu. 
Plenus sevitie, lucrique cupidine fervens, 
Instat terribilis vivis, morientibns heres, 
Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscoenus adulter.” 
CLAuDIANUs. 
** Myself instructed him in every art, 
How best to dupe, or poignant pain impart ; 
His crimes conceal, his sentiments disguise, 
And, smiles displaying, vilest plots devise. 
The love of gain and cruelty unite 
To fill his breast with vehement delight. 
His fell pursuits the living fly with dread, 
He claims as heir whatever leave the dead ; 
The virgin forcibly the monster takes, 
And, foul adulterer, wretched couples makes.” 
Hawkinc’s TRANSLATION. 


Amonest the most renowned Statesmen, Politicians, and Diplo- 
matists, who, during the last sixty years, have figured with eclat upon 
the political and governmental stage of Europe, not one can be found 
who has performed a greater variety of characters and parts, and 
who, notwithstanding the extraordinary events and popular convul- 
sions which have shaken to the very centre both the institutions and 
the thrones of several countries, has almost uninterruptedly enjoyed 
a greater share of worldly grandeur and happiness, than the subject 
of this memoir. It seems as if Providence had predestined him to 
be, what is commonly considered, a truly fortunate man; for having 
attained an advanced age, he possesses all his mental faculties unim- 
paired, and has great influence over all the diplomacy of Europe, 
with the highest honours and immense wealth. 

Charles Maurice de Perigord was born in Paris, the 2nd of March, 
1754, of very noble but not wealthy parents. Being unfortunately 
club-footed, he became in his infancy the object of his father’s dislike, 
by whom he was not only deprived of his birth-right, but compelled 
also to follow the ecclesiastical career, against his will and inclination. 
At the age of thirteen, young Perigord had already manifested both 
his early genius and his early depravity ; since in 1767 he obtained 
the first prize for learning in his class, but was, at the same time, pub- 
licly reprimanded for his irregularities and libertine propensities. As 
his age and knowledge increased, his vicious habits augmented also ; 
and at seventeen he was so well known in the metropolis of France, 
that when any individual was considered clever, cunning, and de- 
praved, it was said that he resembled the Abbé Boiteux de Perigord, 
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who at that epoch had already been imprisoned, both in the Bastille 
and at Vincennes, in consequence of his amorous intrigues. While 
young Talleyrand was confined in the latter fortress, through his 
ypocritical religious conduct, apparent repentance, and studious 
habits, he sueceeded in winning both the affection and protection of 
the chaplain, by whose entreaties and recommendation he was sent 
to finish his ecclesiastical education at the college of the Jesuits at 
Toulouse, where, having greatly distinguished himself, in 1773 he 
took holy orders. 
- Young Talleyrand being now released from the restrictions of the 
college discipline, and that of his relations, began freely to indulge 
his natural inclinations in Paris, where, by his insinuating manners, 
witticism, and gay conversation, he soon became the favourite Abbé 
Boiteux of the haut-ton, and of all the literati of that modern Babylon. 
A similarity of taste, political principles, habits, and propensities, 
soon cemented a great intimacy between him and the renowned 
count de Mirabeau, who introduced his friend to the duke of Orleans, 
and to Voltaire, of whose political principles and philosophical works 
young Talleyrand became both an open admirer, and a secret follower 
and promoter. Having gained the friendship of D’Alembert and 
Diderot, by them he was presented to the famous mistress of Louis 
XV., Madame du Barri, by whom, notwithstanding his deformity, 
the young, witty, and intriguing Abbé was not only esteemed and 
protected, but, as his contemporaries assert, even much loved. The 
fact is, that young Talleyrand paid great attention to that immoral 
goddess of the most immoral king of France, and through her power- 
ful, courtly, and worldly influence, supported by the interest and re- 
commendation of the Bishop Lemonie de Brienne, at the age of 
twenty-six was appointed general agent of the clergy of France, 
in which post De Perigord displayed great address and talent, and 
acquired the reputation of an extraordinary man of business. 

As nature had bestowed on Talleyrand a first-rate genius, his early 
entrance into the highest society procured him an early knowledge 
of the world, and of the means by which men may be influenced, 
directed, duped, and carried both to excitement and submission. From 
his infancy he assiduously studied to overcome his bodily deformity by 
insinuating manners, obliging attentions, and an agreeable conversa- 
tion. Infected with the most vicious propensities, he became a 
hypocrite by necessity ; to which he added duplicity and treachery 
during the whole of his life. 

Were we to mention only one-tenth of what has been published 
and reported of the vicious life of the Abbé de Perigord by his con- 
temporaries, we should first be too prolix, and then make onr readers 
shudder at the relation of the almost incredible crimes with which he 
wascharged. Be it, however, as it may, certain it is, that young Tal- 
leyrand was not only depraved in his private conduct, but publicly 
immoral; being addicted to sensual pleasures, and gambling, and 
possessing a precarious income wholly inadequate to his wants, he 
was obliged to resort to all kinds of baseness and dishonourable strata- 
gems, 'to obtain the means for carrying on his establishment and im- 
morality; but as he lived under Louis X V., and was allowed to enjoy 
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the immunities of a priest and a noble, we do not wonder that he 
experienced no impediment in his unworthy career. 

In 1784, when the virtuous but unfortunate. Louis X VI. became the 
sovereign of a kingdom which his predecessor had entirely ruined 
by his despotism and extravagant expenditure, the Abbé de Perigord 
was not well received at court in consequence of his scandalous con- 
duct. In course of time, however, young Talleyrand having gained 
the friendship of the ministers Turgot and Necker, by their means 
obtained the protection of the lovely but too imprudent Marie 
Antoinette of Austria, who, being naturally very generous and 
obliging, united her entreaties to the solicitations of the cardinal de 
Brienne, in order to dispel from the mind of the king the unfavour- 
able impression which he had at first conceived against the Abbé 
Boiteux ; and at last, in 1788, that monarch bestowed upon him the 
bishopric of Autun, the presentation of which Talleyrand had already, 
obtained from Louis XV. at the request of his powerful protectress 
Madame du Barri. As his character was rather anti-religious and 
unprincipled, when the new bishop took possession of his see, the 
clergy of his diocese did not receive him with warm marks of respect, 
and not a few protested against his installation. But it must be allowed 
that in the very beginning of his administration Talleyrand introduced 
many ameliorations amongst the flock, and reformed several glaring 
ecclesiastical abuses. 

When the revolution of the 14th of July, 1789, crushed the de- 
spotism of both church‘and state in France, the bishop of Autun figured 
Ey on the stage of that disastrous and eventful crisis, and 

aving been chosen from the bailiwick of Autun a member of the 
states-general, without being an eloquent orator, he became in that 
assembly the spokesman of the sentiments of his bosom-friend Mira- 
beau, and took an active part both on religious and financial questions. 
At the anniversary of the federation in 1790, the bishop of Autun 
officiated on the national altar of the Champs de Mars, and there in 
the presence of the court, and of all the dignitaries of the state, 
blessed the constitutional standards of France. In the same year he 
was elected president of the legislative assembly, but having dared 
to consecrate the new constitutional bishops contrary to the orders of 
Pius VI., and being excommunicated by that pontiff, he resigned the 
bishopric of Autun ; and as Citizen Talleyrand, in 1791 was elected, 
by the city of Paris, a member of the committee of the constitution, 
in which capacity, both as a legislator and a republican reformer, he 
manifested great tact and ability. 

In 1792 Citizen Talleyrand, being in possession of the intrigues 
and sinister projects of the duke of Orleans, and of his creatures 
Pethion, Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, perceiving that the reign 
of terror was fast approaching, and not wishing to place his life in 
jeopardy by remaining in France, contrived to be appointed on a 
secret mission to the court of England, where, with M. Chauvelin, he 
was in 1792 discharging his duties. This mission, however, was the 
cause of his disgrace both with the most popular Jacobins, his former 
friends and colleagues, who denounced him as a traitor to the repub- 
lican party, and a secret agent of the royalists of France, and with 
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the British cabinet, who considered him a spy of the Jacobins. Thus 
Talleyrand was at the same time ordered to leave England by Pitt, 
and declared a traitor and proscribed by the French convention. 

Not having succeeded in exculpating himself with the Jacobins, 
Talleyrand sought an asylum in the United States of America, and 
there engaged in speculations and commercial business, witnessing 
from the new world the struggles of the Montagnards and Girondins 
of the conyention, who, after having sacrificed on the scaffold Louis 
XVI., his queen, and the greatest part of the chief royalists of 
France, like ravenous wolves began to destroy each other, until 
Robespierre having become the all-powerful dictator of the bloody 
committee of public safety, supported by Marat, Saint Just, Danton, 
and Tallien, rendered their country a theatre of pillage, spoliation, 
cruelty, and assassination, and, in less than a year, murdered above 
300,000 of their political opponents, and not a few of their friends, 
for the sake of possessing themselves of their treasures and domains. 

Robespierre having at last fallen a victim to his own cruelty and 
despotic power, and Barras having become the leader of the surviving 
members of the convention, the reign of terror ceased in some 
degree; the French republicans began to show some moderation, 
and less oppression with regard to their domestic policy, and indivi- 
dual liberty and property were somewhat restored to the French 
nation, Notwithstanding his absence from France, Talleyrand had not 
discontinued his correspondence with his faithful friends in Paris, and 
being now informed of the new turn that the republican affairs had 
taken through the medium of Madames de Stael, Barras, and Tallien, 
demanded to return to France; and by their powerful influence, his 
name having been erased from the list of emigrants, he returned to 
Paris towards the beginning of 1797. 

Barras was at first unwilling to confide to the ex-bishop of Autun 
any branch of the administration, because he knew the man; but 
afterwards, taking into consideration the extraordinary diplomatical 
shrewdness and duplicity of 'Talleyrand, and his insinuating manners 
and deceitful habits, at the solicitation of the same fair protectresses, 
appointed him minister for foreign affairs to the directory; and 
certainly no other individual could have been found in Europe, who, 
in the precarious situation of France at that epoch, could have dis- 
charged the duties of that department with the address and ability 
which this diplomatist displayed. 

However, the ministry of foreign affairs was not a bed of roses for 
Talleyrand, because, besides his being obliged to be continually in 
the midst of political and diplomatical spies and intriguers, he was 
soon assailed on all sides by denunciations and complaints. Le Mar- 
chant, a renowned Jacobin, accused him through the press, first, of 
having sold the secrets of France, instead of buying those of other 
nations; and of having at the same time pocketed the money assigned 
for that use: secondly, of having extorted 2,500,000 francs from the 
Swiss republicans: thirdly, of having extorted from the king of 
Spain 200,000 dollars: fourthly, of having extorted, under false 
pretexts, 10,000,000 francs from neutral nations: fifthly, of having 
endeavoured to extort 1,200,000 francs from the enyoys of the 
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United States: and, lastly, of having, through his immorality and 
unparalleled rapacity, injured the character and undermined the 
morals of the republicans. Charles Lacroix, who had been his 
predecessor at the foreign affairs, exposed ‘Talleyrand’s turpitude with 
regard to his selling by secret auction diplomatical places and em- 
bassies. Briot and Lucien Bonaparte denounced Talleyrand at the 
national tribune as the most rapacious minister of France. Mou- 
quet also traduced at the tribune of the Jacobins the ex-bishop citizen, 
and described both the baseness and depravity of his private and 
public life with so much eloquence and truth that the best friends 
of Talleyrand advised him to resign, and he did so in July 1799. 

In his retreat, the denounced and disgraced minister did not re- 
main a stranger to the convulsions of the different parties which were 
then struggling for power; and as Barras had concurred with his open 
enemies in accomplishing his downfall, Talleyrand secretly intrigued 
against him, and prepared the way for the revolution of the] 8th Bru- 
maire, (the 9thof November), At the sudden and unexpected return 
of Bonaparte from Egypt, he not only advised that young ambitious 
warrior to crush the directory, and to place himself at the head of 
the consular government, but in conjunction with the apostate Seyes 
rendered that attempt less dangerous and less difficult to the military 
chiefs who were to accomplish it. Bonaparte having become first 
consul of France, immediately recalled to the ministry of foreign 
affairs the ambitious citizen Talleyrand ; who, although the ablest 
diplomatist of Europe, owing to his insincerity was placed under 
the surveillance of Fouché, the chief of spies in France, but was at 
the same time allowed to amass wealth by any means. 

It is from this epoch that the most important period of the politi- 
cal and diplomatical career of Talleyrand begins; because, if Bona- 
parte spread terror all over Europe by his military talents and 
achievements, his minister of foreign affairs supported all his projects, 
and contributed to all his trophies and glory, by his diplomatical 
foresight, by his extraordinary tact in discovering the secrets of 
foreign cabinets, and by his unrivalled shrewdness and duplicity in 
the discharge of his difficult official duties. In fact, Talleyrand con- 
ducted with great address the negotiations of the treaties of Lune- 
ville and Amiens, by which France obtained not only a peace with 
Austria and the German Empire, but also the acknowledgment and 
possession of the conquests of her republican armies; and from 
England peace, the restoration of her colonies, and other concessions. 
He concluded also treaties of neutrality and peace with almost all 
the other kingdoms and republics of Europe ; and having been released 
from his clerical vows by Pope Pius VII., he married his former 
mistress Madame Grant; but as Josephine Bonaparte would not 
allow her introduction at the consular court, the first consul and 
Talleyrand nearly quarrelled, and a shower of gold alone rendered 
Madame Talleyrand unwilling to appear at court, and thus all was 
settled. 

In 1803, Fouché discovered that a conspiracy had been formed 
to assassinate Bonaparte, and in February 1804 Georges Cadoual 
and Pichegru fell into the hands of the ain as well as fifty other 
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Parisian conspirators, amongst whom figured Armand and Julius 
Polignac (the renowned last prime minister of Charles X.) A 
council of: state was convened for the investigation of this discovery, 
and Regnier and Talleyrand were the reporters. Talleyrand closed 
his report by proposing the immediate arrest of the duke of Enghien, 
who was then residing with his consort at Ettenheim in Baden. 
This proposition was warmly opposed by Cambacerés, the second 
edauill under the just plea that a neutral territory was not to be vio- 
lated. Talleyrand, however, succeeded in his project, and accom- 
plished the ruin of that unfortunate prince, who, on the evening of 
the 20th of March, was confined in the fortress of Vincennes, where 
a court-martial was waiting for his arrival; and, after a mock ac- 
cusation, the duke was condemned to be shot. When this brutal 
and unjust sentence was announced to him, the prince wrote a letter 
to the first consul, requesting an interview ; but, as Bonaparte did 
not answer by six o'clock of the following morning, the execution 
was carried into effect. ‘This horrible assassination has been wrongly 
ascribed to Napoleon. We do not deny that he contributed to its 
perpetration; but it was Talleyrand that projected and finally executed 
it, by his preventing the first consul from receiving in time the letter 
of the duke. When Napoleon was informed of the death of the 
duke of Enghien, he found also the missive of the murdered prince, 
and“expressed his dissatisfaction both to M. Real and to Savary for 
not letting him have the letter in time. We have stated this, not to 
palliate either the political injustice or the ambition of Napoleon, but 
to give his due to whom it belongs. 

When Bonaparte, encouraged by his extraordinary popularity as 
a French warrior and conqueror, and blinded by his unrivalled thirst 
of grandeur, determined to exchange the title of first consul for that 
of emperor of France, Talleyrand was one of the most active advo- 
cates and promoters in his behalf; and consequently Napoleon, on 
assuming the imperial crown, rewarded his minister with honours 
and treasures, and appointed him great chamberlain of the empire. 
Having afterwards declared himself king of Italy, and having been 
crowned at Milan, Napoleon gave to Talleyrand a little bit of the 
Italian spoils, and raised him to the dignity of sovereign prince of 
Benevento. 

Talleyrand and Fouché, being both ambitious, crafty, and envious 
of each other, were continually and secretly plotting against one 
another; but the ex-bishop always outwitted his cunning rival, by 
remaining uninterruptedly the most influential personage of the 
empire next to Napoleon. In 1805, Fouché, profiting by the mis- 
fortune of M. D’Ossolin, who had been for years the confidential 

ent and secretary of Talleyrand, obtained from him a minute ae- 
count of all the treasures which his rival had acquired by foul means 
during his ministry from 1797 to midsummer 1802, by which it ap- 

eared, that during that period the ex-bishop of Autun had extorted 
nearly 200,000,000 francs (8,000,000/. sterling) from princes and 
subjects; from sovereigns and their ministers; from hereditary 
chiefs of monarchies, and from elective magistrates of common- 
wealths; from national contractors, and from foreign merchants ; 
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from allied and neutral states, and even from hostile nations; and 
that, by taking advantage of the information which his official sta- 
tion procured him, he had laid all people and all classes under an 
indirect contribution, by speculating with certainty in the “public 
funds. This scandalous document was published and widely cir- 
culated, and having fallen into the hands of Napoleon, he of course 
showed it to Talleyrand, saying, “ Should this account be correct, 
Prince, your private property is 9 than what I and all: the 
members of my family possess together.” ‘ My enemies,” answered 
the shrewd minister, “‘ are more malicious than dexterous, Sire. 
Why, they might as well have added a couple of cyphers more to 
each article, and thus made me at once richer than all the sovereigns 
of Europe together.” But, as the ex-bishop knew that this exposure 
was the secret work of Fouché, a few days after this he reported to 
Napoleon that Fouché, as minister of police, had extorted trom the 
emigrants 40,000,000 franes (1,600,000/. sterling), and 32,000,000 
more (1,280,000/. sterling) from the secret service money. ‘“ Permit 
me, Sire,” added the minister, ‘‘ to deposit with you these documents, 
signed by my secret agents, who have no objection to be confronted 
with Fouché.” ‘The emperor, after casting his eyes over the papers, 
tore them to pieces, and said, “ Allez, vous étes tous deux des coquins” — 
“ Begone, you are both rogues together.” Rapp and Duroc were in 
attendance as aides-de-camp during this conversation, and both of 
them have often spoken of it without reserve. However, both the 
greatest diplomatist of Europe, and the greatest spy of France, con- 
tinued in their career under Napoleon, notwithstanding their private 
animosity, and their public immoral notoriety. 

It is supposed that, towards the end of 1806, Fouché succeeded at 
last in persuading Napoleon that Talleyrand was not his faithful 
minister of foreign affairs, and thus little by little the emperor found 
the means of depriving him of the ministry under the plea of promo- 
tion; and on the 9th of August, 1807, the prince of Benevento was 
raised to the dignity of vice-grand-elector of the empire, and M. de 
Champigny, one of the most devoted creatures of Napoleon, was 
entrusted with the nominal portfolio of foreign affairs. 

From what our readers have already learnt of the character of the 
ecclesiastical, republican, conventional, directorial, consular, and im- 
perial subject of this historical sketch, they may easily believe that 
from this period Talleyrand did all in his power secretly to under 
mine the throne of Napoleon; and as he was acquainted with the 
projects and intentions both of the emperor and of all the cabinets of 
Europe, his task of the demolition of the French empire became to 
him much easier than that of its erection. Of his having conspired 
against Napoleon, and of his having promoted the interests of the 
royal exiled Bourbons, then inhabitants of Hartwell, there is not the 
least doubt. It is also confidently asserted that, during the disas- 
trous campaign of Russia, and the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
Talleyrand carried on secret correspondence with all the belligerent 
cabinets, and that Louis X VIII. had already appointed him his fu- 
ture minister for foreign affairs. It is however historical, that, when 
Napoleon was conquered by the united armies of the allied powers 
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of Europe, Talleyrand was placed at the head of the provincial go- 
vernment of France, in compliance with the wish of Louis X VIII. 
and the allied powers,—that the emperor of Russia took his abode at 
the palace of ‘Talleyrand, and lived with him on the most friendly 
terms ; and that on the 12th of June, 1814, Louis X VILL. appointed 
him once more minister of foreign affairs; and soon after, having 
raised him to the peerage under the title of Prince de Talleyrand, 
sent him as his plenipotentiary to the congress of Vienna. It is also 
a fact that, when Napoleon attempted in 1815 to re-assume the im- 
perial crown of France, Talleyrand not only warmly supported, but 
even signed, the declaration against Napoleon, by which his assassi- 
nation was deemed a national duty. 

After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, Prince Talleyrand re- 
turned to Paris with Louis X VIII., was again entrusted with the 
portfolio of foreign affairs, and appointed also prime minister of 
France, and greatly contributed to the confinement of his former 
master and benefactor on the unhealthy island of St. Helena. During 
his premiership, Talleyrand did not oppose the vexatious and anti- 
constitutional measures which were adopted in France against the par- 
tisans of conquered Napoleon, and Marshal Ney, Labbedoyoire, 
and other political offenders, were executed with his sanction. 

In 1817, through the influence of the duchess of Angouleme and 
of the comte d’Artois, the duke of Richelieu succeeded in supplanting 
Talleyrand, and became both premier and minister of foreign affairs. 
From that period till 1830, the ex-bishop of Autun publicly took no 
active part in the government of France, although he remained a 
minister of state, and a member of the council. Secretly, however, 
he was preparing the overthrow of the ancient branch of the Bour- 
bons, as he had formerly preconcerted the downfall of Napoleon. In 
the Chamber of Peers he militated under the standard of the consti- 
tutional opposition, and was on the most intimate terms with the pre- 
sent king of the French. 

The revolution of the “ three glorious days” having expelled from 
the throne and soil of France Charles X. and his dynasty, and La- 
fayette having raised Louis Philippe to the dignity of king of the 
French, Talleyrand, notwithstanding the violent declamations of the 
press, and the opposition of the best patriots of France, was appointed 
to represent the monarchy of July to the court of St. James’s, where 
he discharged his duty until 1836. During his stay in London, 
Prince Talleyrand was the promoter and concoctor of the quadruple 
treaty of alliance between England, France, Portugal, and Spain, — 
which, however, until now not only has not worked well, but has also 
been the source of great evils,—and from London influenced all the 
acts which Louis Philippe has accomplished in Paris under the con- 
stitutional sanction of his nominal ministers. Having at last resigned 
his embassy, Talleyrand has retired into private life, in consequence 
of his advanced age and concomitant infirmities, still retaining a 
great influence over the king of the French, and in all the cabinets of 
Europe. 

As a statesman and a politician, Talleyrand cannot be compared to 
any of the great statesmen and politicians of his country; because if 
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he has surpassed Sully by his political and financial tact, he has had 
neither the honesty, nor the constancy of principles, of the minister of 
Henry IV. Being as ambitious, and more talented, than Cardinal 
Richelieu, he has not shown either the frankness nor the courage and 
magnanimity of thatstatesman. More cunning, more covetous, and 
more immoral than Cardinal Mazarin, he hasnot been either so gene- 
rous or so impartial as that ecclesiastical premier; and if he has 
resembled Colbert in his financial capacity, and in his administrative 
knowledge, he has been infinitely inferior to that great man insincerity 
and honesty. As a diplomatist, Talleyrand is unrivalled, and Capo 
d’Istrias, Kounitz, Nesselrode, Pozzo di Borgo, and Ancillon, with all 
their shrewdness and intriguing duplicity, have no claim to be placed 
on a par with him, for the ex-bishop of Autun would probably deceive 
the devil himself, if Old Nick were to become a member of the diplo- 
matical body. Asanauthor, Talleyrand does not deserve much praise. 
His essays, which were published in 1797-8, are well written, but do 
not possess any sterling merit. As a learned and scientific man, Talley- 
rand is verysuperficial ; but, as a man of the world, a wit, and a convivial 
guest, he istruly wonderful. Prince Talleyrand is the only man who 
could write the history of his life, and raise an immortal monument 
to his memory, by proving to the world how he could swear fidelity 
to thirteen different governments, and then become apparently hostile 
to all of them ; remaining, however, always faithful to his own private 
interest and welfare, and to the ruling power. 

Talleyrand having no legitimate issue, his title and domains will 
devolve to the legitimate descendants of Talleyrand d’Archambeau ; 
but the great bulk of his immense personal wealth will be inherited 
by the present duke of Valencay, son of the duchess of Dino. 


TEARFUL BEAUTY. 


WueEn melancholy sits in Woman’s eye, 

And from her bosom wakes the heart-wrung sigh— 
When o’er her damask cheek the salt tear strays, 
And when each ringlet to the zephyr plays, 
Falling dishevell’d on a neck of snow, 

That sinks and rises anxiously below— 

Is she more lovely in her hour of bliss, 

More witching at another time than this ?— 
Oh! no—for there be beauties, when her mind 
Is troubled, as the aspen to the wind, 

Unmark’d before—for sympathy inspires 

Soft pity for her grief, and soft desires ! 


Dec. 1837. 2P 
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PLACIDUS PLIANT, WHO WAS ALL FOR A QUIET 
LIFE, 


“ As far as I can see, the life of a man consists in getting into scrapes, and getting ont 
of them.’’—Peter Simpce. 


Tue most preposterous principle upon which philosophers have ever 
stumbled is that which asserts, that every individual is possessed of 
the power to shape hisown destiny. So far from it, that is precisely 
the particular ill that flesh is heir to wherein a man is utterly with- 
out help from himself or aid from others. Though he wriggle into 
the wicked world with a spine as circumvolved as a corkscrew, art 
can untwist his backbone and leave him straight as the “herald Mer- 
cury.” Is the new-born a suckling of ill favour? have we not ¢he 
Rowland, that mighty wizard, whose Genii Macassar and Kalydor 
straightway transform a Gorgon into a Grace! marvels indeed ean 
science achieve for us in most things moral and physical—but for our 
destinies “‘merely we are Fate’s fools.” Let such as doubt the 
truth of my position, and ask for authorities, begin with Moses, and 
they will find it supported by every historian up to the date of their 
search inclusive, crowning the conviction with the following narrative, 
“one modern instance more.” 

The stock of the Pliants of which I am so unworthy a shoot, was 
planted on the banks of the Severn about a couple of centuries ago, 
my ancestor, who took up his abode there, being fond of ease and 
angling, and having had a consideration offered him in those parts, 
upon the condition of accommodating himself to a republic short] 
after the battle of Worcester. This he did without any ditliculty, ob- 
serving that “his name was Easy, and although monarchy was a 
good thing enough, salmon fishing was a better.’’ There all my 
lineage appear to have made themselves content up to the year 1798, 
when my father, accompanied by his helpmate, paid a visit to Ireland, 
for no reason that I could ever gather, save that | might be frig ht- 
ened into existence by the events then and there being enacted. In 
such an introduction to life there was ample augury of a future 
“out of joint.” My natural characteristics were timidity, meekness, 
and remarkable bashfulness ; wherefore (that the finger of Misrule 
might be put betimes into my mortal vol-au-vent) | was at four 
years old turned adrift amid the civil dudgeon of a public school, 
where the small sweet courtesies are laughed to scorn, and the rule of 
society is what Scott calls 

“« The simple plan— 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.” 


I pass over the days which it is the custom to call the happiest of 
our lives (by the figure ‘ wise warse” probably of the immortal Lis- 
ton), but in which my pleasures were rather confined, the intellectual 
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consisting entirely of the flowers of speech addressed to me in the 
capacity of “fag,” and the carnal, of a cookery, whose principal in- 
gredient was rib-roasting. Well, I grew towards man’s estate, with 
a disposition for the bye-ways of life, but Fate had ordained that I 
should begin my journey by a far different route. By the fair banks 
of Cam or Isis I would wander “ Fancy led,” and sigh that for me 
some god had designed “ hee otia.”’ I was not however long per- 
mitted to indulge in such gentle musings ; it was announced to me 
that a commission in a dragoon regiment had been placed at my 
father’s disposal. I hesitated; he teazed; so my motto being “Any 
thing for a quiet life,” forthwith there appeared in the Gazette, “ Pla- 
cidus Pliant, Gent., to be cornet without purchase,” under the head of 
“Promotions in the corps of Lancers.” My first appearance with 
“long sword, saddle, bridle,” was at Manchester, and a shocking 
effect the debut had upon my nervous organization. Conceive a fellow- 
creature, with a system as susceptible as one complete and perfect 
“tic,” constrained to clatter himself about a manufacturing district 
as populous as a bee-hive, awaking the echoes with a scimitar that 
swept the earth, and striking fire out of the flag-way with cold iron 
— from his heels! But use lessens marvel, and I learnt to 

razen it out in public better than I could manage affairs in their 
more domestic character. King Jamie himself never abhorred the 
“infernal mundungus,” as he was wont to call it, more than by nature 
I loathed tobacco. Not to smoke would have been equivalent to a 
personal insult to every member of the corps, and a mutiny against 
Lancer-etiquette. Consequently I was never to be seen without a 
cigar under my nose, the effect of which, for the first year or so, was 
precisely that experienced in a good ground swell between Dover and 
Calais by a patient of a decidedly bilious habit of stomach. 

Your Dane, according to Shakspeare, is of renown as a drinker, 
but I do not think that mortal clay ever dipped moustache into wine 
cup that could compare with some of our old stagers. It would be 
invidious to select any for individual eulogy where all were of un- 
impeachable prowess and unflinching game. I am satisfied there 
was not a man who bore a commission among us (indeed without any 
risk I may include every non-commissioned officer and private) who, 
had you but hinted your wish, would have refused to hob-nob with you 
inagallonofbrandy. At first a bottle of Madeira at dinner, and a 
couple of something else after the cloth was drawn, used to mystify 
me a good deal—a fact not much to be wondered at, seeing that be- 
fore I joined, I had never drank three glasses of wine in any one day 
of my life. Our major, who was an Irish gentleman of a most com- 
passionate disposition, observing my melancholy deficiency, very 
kindly, as he said, “ took me in tow;’’ but as his pilotage in the red sea 
was attended with a shipwreck and other casualties, { think the epi- 
sode is worthy of a paragraph. 

When the course of probation had been pursued long enough to 
warrant an opinion that I was fit for a “big drink,” my excellent 
tutor took occasion to enquire one evening, when the mess was rather 
select, “ what I should think of trying my hand on half a dozen of 
claret?” I would sooner have attempted half a hogshead than be 
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bored about it, so the wine was ordered ; the black bottle and a glass 
that held the better part of a pint were put before me, and to 
it I weut like a French falconer. Isat at the foot ofthe table, and 
about the middle of the fourth bottle a singular change seemed to be 
effecting the position of the president who was my vis-a-vis. Slowly 
the end of the room which he occupied appeared to descend—while 
that in which I was. seated became elevated in an equal proportion, 
The movement was a gradual one, but its effect would not be the 
less decisive—in a few more minutes the Cornet on trial, together 
with what remained of his fourth bottle of Bordeaux, and the glass 
that held the better part of a pint, would slide down the inclined plane, 
and be quietly lodged in the president’s bosom.. There was no help 
for it—the thing was inevitable—so, setting my nerves in order, and 
holding on bodily by the sides of the chair, I prepared to meet the 
eatastrophe like a man...Although the phenomenon and its approach- 
ing consequences disturbed me a good deal, still I was collected 
enough to observe, not with ut surprise, thatno one else at table paid 
the least attention to it—but, on the contrary, that J was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. At length the crisis arrived, the chair slid from un- 
der me, and I felt myself being projected towards the pit of the pre- 
sident’s stomach, when the hand of the major arrested my flight, and 
his. voice called back my scattered senses. ‘‘ Placide puer,” said he, 
‘thou art inebriated : like a sensible youth, go to 3 if you can, or 
shall I tow you to your cubile?” But the spirit of yielding was be- 
come inflexible as double brass. I snapped my fingers in his face, 
swore | was more sober then ever was Solomon on the judgment- 
seat, emptied my claret, called for another bottle, and roared out, in 
a voice of thunder, 


“ Bring burnt toast and pepper’d devils, 
Dry provocatives to drink ; 
Smile, Aurora, on our revels ; 
Fill your glasses to the brink!” 


A mighty chorus succeeded, upon the Dutch principle, “ Every man 
to his own tune ;” and then all was still; the alznosphere grew in- 
tolerably close, I gasped for breath; anon the cold was intense, my 
teeth chattered, my jaws smote each other, there was a rushing 
sound as of some vast cataract in my ears—a plunge as from a pre- 
cipice—and all was over. 

If ever there was a pair of eyes made expressly to ruin a Lancer’s 
peace, it was that particular couple which, in 182—, looked over the 
counter of a ‘“‘divan,” opposite the Bridgewater Arms, in the 
town of Manchester. Long before the date of which I write, they had 
found their way to my heart of hearts. Independent, moreover, of 
their intrinsic a (which Heaven knows were irresistible enough), 
I owed their lovely mistress a large account of gratitude, forasmuch 
as I must have been smothered in my noviciate of Jose Caballos, had 
her beauty not dawned through the mists “and smiled the clouds 
away.” Things of this sort are not long kept quiet in country quar- 
ters, and I was aware that my affair with Annette had already begun 
to he smoked. A few of our youngsters took the liberty of occasional 
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allusions ; but my bibulous Meczenas was particularly troublesome. 
He never, by any chance, could pass the shop without staring into it 
like the Saracen’s Head. This ¥ was disposed to overlook, seeing that 
he was an [frishman, and most probably could not help himself. Bat 
latterly, whenever he saw I had established a tete a-tete, he made it a 
practice to volunteer a bodkin. He was a pleasant fellow, notwith- 
standing. His jokes would have thawed the bile of Heraclitus him- 
self, and his “ Groves of Blarney” were as tuneable as if he had been 
born with a nest of nightingales under his midriff—I called him, in 
short, my “ fidus Achates” one moment, and in the next meditated 
cutting his throat. Thus were matters situated when, with a malice 
unknown to Christian men, he undertook ostensibly a kindly office, 
while his real object was to blight the hope of my first affections—to 
ruin me with the lady of my love! Let me be brief. It has been 
seen how the experiment of the half-dozen of claret turned out; but 
where it finished, as far as [ was an active party to it, began its pur- 
pose in that wherein I was destined to exhibit as a passive agent. 
f was carried and placed in my camp-bed ; and, that accomplished, 
a note was written and despatched, requesting that at an early hour 
on the next morning my account for cigars and tobaccos might be 
brought up to the barracks, “ as Mr. Pliant was about to go on leave.” 
The sun was beaming in at my window as I awoke from a horrid 
sleep of nightmare and fever. The first attempt to move proved 
that my couch had more tenants than one. I turned, and there, at 
my side, in a lace cap and pink ribbons, lay (oh! horror of horrors !) 
a hirsute monster (how can | write it ?)—the foal of an ass—an actual 
donkey, with one arm under my head, and the other reposing upen 
the counterpane! In my frenzy | kicked the brute—it was bound to 
the bedstead and could not escape—it struggled, and, finding all 
efforts ineffectual,—holy saints !—discharged, actually into my ears, 
its plaint, more dismal than the wailing of souls in purgatory. With 
a furious rush I attempted to escape. I looked up as [ tore back 
the bed-clothes, and there, at the open chamber-door, stood the 
brightest pair of eyes that ever looked upon a havannah; the ad- 
jutant, with the orderly book in his hand; my servant with soda- 
water and brandy; and the major—I thirsted for that man’s blood 
—lucky for him that [ was “all for a quiet life.” * * * 

While civilians open their almanacks to learn the increase or de- 
crease of the day, to the gentleman soldier, at out-quarters, each re- 
volution of the earth brings the 2Ist of June. To such, the day is 
like one “ living on annuity,” apparently immortal. It may sound 
oddly to the majority who look upon this page, but it is not the less a 
fact, that I have known men actually oom into sickness from sheer 
ennui ;—it will read with a brogue, but I have seen examples of those 
who have been almost brought to an untimely end by the length cf their 
days. Fond as I was of a quiet life, I almost began to weary of 
so much unwelcome ease as a country town affords the warrior in 
Me times of peace,” when fortunately it was announced that 

r. Sadler was about to astonish the cotton-spinners. Aerostation 
in those days was not quite the style of thing it is now, when omni- 
buses and balloons run and fly upon a similar principle. as to fares, 
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though they differ in the regularity of their distances. I confess I 
was pleased at the prospect of sucha quiet sort of excitement. I 
was tired, not of having nothing to do, but of being obliged to do 
one particular kind of nothing for too long atime. To stand, with a 
cigar gently exhaling itself, apart from all interruption, and there con- 
template the progress of a heavenward journey, performed as _noise- 
lessly as the dew of evening falls upon the rose-leaf, was certainly 
adapted to their taste who love a quiet life. 

It was the afternoon of a cloudless summer day, that all the dis- 
posable population’ had assembled to witness the ascent of the vene- 
rable Sadler, which had the additional attraction of being the first 
appearance in the sky of a scientific gentleman belonging to the 
town. Crowds had been collecting from an early hour, and as the 
time drew near announced for the depariure of the intrepid voy- 
agers, half the county of Lancaster was gathered together. Our 
band had been engaged for the occasion, This was placed in the 
inner circle, an enclosure preserved for the privileged, the ‘middle 
occupied by the great object of attraction—the balloon itself. Into 
this circle, mingled with the beauty and fashion of the place, strolled, 
as the hour approached, every commissioned idler of the Lan- 
cers—(that is to say, every man of the corps at or near head-quar- 
ters). As my habit was, I had taken possession of a remote nook, 
occupied alternately with the professional doings of the aeronaut, and 
the no less professional sweethearting of my brethren in arms. From 
time to time, Sadler would cast an anxious look towards the entrance 
of the circle; presently came whisperings—enquiries for the “ scien- 
tific gentleman”—surprise—doubt—and, as the populace became 
clamorous for the ascent (the hour being already past), the fatal 
news that the philosopher had already gone off—in a syncope, and 
was at that moment lying in a comfortable swoon at a neighbouring 
public-house. This was like a thunderbolt to the luckless professor 
of aerostatics. Full well he knew that all the liberal patronage with 
which he was surrounded would never have been lavished for the 
gratification of witnessing one man pes pd his life—and particu- 
larly one ina manner used to it, as eels are to be flayed. Dismay 
was in his looks—he turned colour as fast as a chameleon, and ap- 
peared ina fair way for following the example of the syncopistic man 
of science. The fatal intelligence was as yet confined to those imme- 
diately about himself. Could he persuade any of the gentlemen 
upon the spot to accompany him? This seemed a forlorn hope ; 
but what else was there for it. I don’t see, at this moment, what 
there appertained to the dilemma, of which chance had made me a 
spectator, that shonld have caused me to feel more about it than an- 
other ; but I did experience an emotion for which I could not ac- 
count. Something, I suppose, must have given a hint to my pre- 
sentiments, for I not only wished myself out of the way, but began 
to make preparation for a remoyal. At that critical juncture my 
eye encountered the major; he was in earnest discourse with the 
aeronaut ; he was speaking of me; I saw my name issue from the 

itiff’s lips. Straigbtway Sadler drew near, and, touching bis little 
velvet sky scraper, hoped [ would pardon the liberty, but Major 
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had informed him that I had a taste for aerostatics, and if I would 
condescend to accept the vacant seat inthe car—” Before he could 
finish, or I had time to take in the breath that the bare idea had stopped 
on the threshold of my lungs, a hundred Lancashire witches had en- 
veloped me. Their incantations were more dreadful to my ears 
than were those of the weird sisters to the wanderer of the blasted 
heath. ‘ Oh! would Mr. Pliant be so very kind?” “There would 
be no ascent unless he did.” ‘ Poor old Sadler, it would be the sal- 
vation of him.” ‘The mob, if disappointed, might force in, tear 
the balloon to pieces, and murder every one that was found near it.” 
“No! he could not be so cruel as refuse.” 

There was no hope that the ground would open and swallow me: 
what was to be done must be done quickly. There was the balloon, 
like the wild horse in Mazeppa, only withheld from plunging headlong 
on its dreadful errand by a set of fierce-looking men—and they were 
my own troopers! As to remonstrance, I never dreamed of it; all I 
thought of was how to get away from where I was—quietly. To this 
end there was but one appliance, and I was absolutely eager to clutch 
it. But time was precious; my hair had almost dislodged my shako ; 
my limbs were about refusing their office; one desperate effort and I 
was in the car. I knew that I was seated within a small clothes-basket 
covered with blue and white paper; that opposite to me there was a little 
old man in a velvet sky-scraper ; that we held and (both, I believe in my 
soul, unconsciously) waved a pair of flags of the dimensions of a child’s 
pocket-handkerchief ; and this was about the amount of my capability 
of sensation. There was indeed a shocking shout, a fiendish acclama- 
tion and applause that accompanied us as we flew upwards; but what 
was that tome? I wanted a quiet life, and I expected it when I reached 
the other side of the clouds. Vain hope! the thunder of heaven’s artil- 
lery never equalled the awful sounds that seemed to have become an 
atmosphere around me. The balloon was an impersonated hurricane! 
The roaring, crashing, shrieking, hissing, in my inmost sense of hear- 
ing,—Oh, they will never be forgot! The pen of Milton could convey no 
idea of it. Once, indeed, something that bore a faint resemblance was 
described to me, as his sensations in extremis, by a friend who was 
drowned in the Serpentine, and unsuffocated, at the end of an hour and 
forty-five minutes, by the Humane Society’s people ; but then his case is 
not a common one, and few will volunteer the experiment for sake of 
learning the sensation. Is ballooning what it was ?—If so, Messrs. Monck 
Mason, Holland, Polhill, and ye elderly gentlemen who come up from 
Norwich and pay the piper (the gas-piper) so handsomely for your 
whistles, what a pretty value ye must set upon a quiet life! 

I was not sorry, when soon after this bit of practical Deedalus, we re- 
ceived the route for Ireland. It was no joke for a man of my temperament to 
have a crowd at his heels whenever he ventured beyond the barrack gates, 
—‘ That's the gentleman that went up.” The words used to haunt me in 
my dreams. At first I had some scurvy allusions to bear at mess—an 
irreverent soubriquet, derived from my ascension, stuck to me for a while 
—but presently matters returned to their old footing. The object of our 
being sent to Ireland was to relieve a corps of heavies, whose head-quar- 
ters was Gort, in the west country. For a time I was on detachmegt 
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at Longford, a place that suited me admirably. There was good fishing 
in the Shannon, and no one to bore—indeed rarely during my sojourn 
there did I open my lips, save as recipients. About Christmas I was 
ordered in, and I found all Gort on the qué vive, a ball being on the tapis, 
to be given by the officers of the —-— Lancers. I wished they had con- 
trived to get over it before my arrival, but there was little use in that. 
I don’t believe I have particularized any of my associates in arms, except 
the renegado old major. That indeed would be no loss were it altogether 
neglected ; but for the sake of perspicuity I am compelled to notice more 
distinctly two, as directly connected with a very important feature in 
my history. These worthies both rejoiced in the name of Smith—both 
had the same Christian prefixture, Robert ; but, as descriptive of their 
respective qualities,the one was known as “ booby,” the other as ‘‘ bitter” 
Bob. The pair had the reputation of being purchased by Satan for his 
particular purposes—apparently a well-founded opinion, although the 
agents were, in their natures, as opposite as the poles. One did his 
master’s business accidentally, the other by design. ‘ Booby Bob” was 
far from a bad fellow—he would do a good turn if he could; but in 
nineteen cases out of twenty he made a failure of his kind office, if a 
worse consequence did not attend it. ‘Bitter’ must have imbibed 
nightshade from his nurse’s breast: to say the devil bodily possessed 
him conveys nothing. -He was the rendezvous of a legion. 

At length the eventful day arrived, and Galway and Mayo poured 
in their dames and cavaliers by the clan. Some of the “ Blazers” dined 
at the mess and got fresh: the Mayo men were by no means tee-totallers, 
and we were more than once on the verge of civil war. However, things 
were compromised, and at ten o’clock the ball opened with a splendour 
and eclat for which the natives were not at all prepared. Our noble band 
pealed its brazen harmonies from a temporary orchestra elegantly fitted 
up the room was chalked and bannered a merveille, and the prettiest 
of the soldiers’ wives, arrayed in white, waited behind bars loaded with 
luxuries, and glittering with gold and silver plate. The spirit that 
attaches to a military ball is different from that found at any similar 
merry-making. Dryden says, “ None but the brave deserve the fair :” 
be that good logic, or otherwise, certainly the ladies seem to be of the 
same way of thinking, bestowing upon those who are considered so by 
courtesy by much the larger portion of their flattering regard. Never 
shone Lancers to better effect than the particular body, located at Gort, 
did upon the occasion in question. They quadrilled, waltzed, flirted, or 
made downright love, as the case might require, in a manner to immor- 
talize the service. It was pitiful to see the havoc of a few hours. Vows 
given to the winds—family compacts melting into thin air before a whis- 
kered smile, or laughed out of recollection by the twitch of a mustache. 
It is not to be supposed these proceedings were carried on upon velvet. 
There was no actual eruption, but the internal fires of the Connaught men 
grumbled awfully, and occasionally sent up most ominous flashes. After 
all, Paddy is the very best natured, and, upon almost all points, the very 
best humoured fellow in existence. This is easily accounted for. A man 
who is on good terms with himself is generally disposed to regard other 
people favourably. The innate courage, too, which is peculiarly his cha- 
racteristic, lifts him above that prying suspicion which causes less 
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generous natures to imagine offence intended from the very anxiety with 
which they apprehend it. 

If Irishmen had not been good-tempered in general, and Connaught 
men in particular, there must have been business for the coroner before 
the party of which we treat assembled round the supper table. If the 
truth must be told, we were as arrant a set of coxcombs as ever encased 
nether end in scarlet. Without the shadow of apology, partners were 
separated, places usurped, and insufferable impertinencies perpetrated as 
matters of course. Supper, however, was announced without bloodshed ; 
the salon a manger reached, every man (that is, every man of us) set about 
consulting his own ease and satisfaction, much after the style of Jona- 
than apud Mrs, Trollope. Up to this period I had merely been a spec- 
tator of the evening’s gaieties. Capering about a room with a rolick- 
ing girl round my neck, or sliding sentiment in a quadrille, were things, 
of course, that did not belong to my philosophy! — As, however, good 
taste made it imperative that I should offer escort to some lady fair when 
summoned to the supper table, I had cast my eyes upon a dreamy- 
looking pretty blonde who had not danced, and, occupying a corner of 
the ball-room, silent.and solitary, had struck me as just the sort of per 
son to associate with woodcock and Madeira bishop, While I was recon- 
noitring I was aware that the two Smiths had their eyes upon me. Once 
or twice, also, [ observed “ Bitter” in conversation with a tall, round- 
shouldered young Milesian, and that I was the subject of their discourse ; 
but I was too fond of quiet to trouble myself beyond the mere notice of 
that which I could not avoid without on effort. When the move com- 
menced I offered my arm to the tranquil stranger, who received the 
attention with a smile of polite acknowledgment, and I placed her at 
my side in the most retired situation the table afforded. 

As soon as the turmoil of being seated and the first necessity of re- 
freshment had subsided, I observed ‘‘ Booby Bob” had planted himself 
on myother hand, and beyond him that the stalworth man of the round 
shoulders had also brought up. _ I have since called to mind, that this 
latter copious figure was wont to lean itself forward towards the place 
of retreat I had chosen somewhat equivocally, and that upon those oc- 
casions my friend ‘‘ Booby” would cover me as it were from such at- 
tempted espionage ; but at the time, if I observed it at all, it gave me no 
further concern. When I addressed my fair neighbour, she merely 
bowed with well-bred courtesy to my observations ; but she ate heartily 
—took her wine with all the cheerful godt of an Irish girl, and I was 
quite content to see that she was so easily pleased. During the repast 
Bob whispered to me, “I say, Pliant, you quiet fellows always pick u 
the nicest girls in the room. Johanna Lynch is the flower of the flock 
within twenty miles of Gort ; what a pity itisshe is so very—” Just 
then the ladies rose to go, and I lost the “ pity,” whatever it might be. 
I handed the fair Johanna to the door, and as I parted with her soft 
hand (which I believe I squeezed, at all events I am sure she blushed), 
Bob Smith, the “ Bitter,” called the attention of the large Connaught 
squire to the civility, by placing his thumb to his nose, and using the 
corresponding little finger in the capacity of index. 

Very shortly, all the dancing men followed to the ball-room; a few 
old stagers (among whom I enrolled myself), alone maintaining the 
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sederunt, having ordered in a reinforcement consisting of Lisadill oysters 
and Guiness’s stout. ‘‘ And now, gentlemen,” said the old major, who 
was our master of the ceremonies, ‘‘1 don’t think I need offer an apology 
for the introduction of poteen and tumblers, but should any be fastidious 
and require it, I beg to ay that there is six feet of snow outside the 
door, and plenty more. to fall: that it has been arranged by our ladies, that 
the bachelors vacate their beds to-night in favour of our fair guests, who 
cannot be allowed to attempt returning to their country homes in such 
weather ; and, as we must make our chairs our couches, there cannot 
be a more appropriate nightcap than a tumbler of whiskey punch.” 
Much applause followed this speech: punch was brewed, cigars lit, 
toasts were drunk—and (I fear it must be written) presently, so were 
they who pledged them. 

The sun’ was shining brightly into my chamber (the sun makes it a 
point to shine upon my scrapes) as, awakened by a dreadful outcry, I 
started up in my bed. Was | still sleeping, and all I saw but “a hor- 
rible phantasma and a dream ?’—I smote myself on the head, pulled 
my ears, tore my hair; alas! all was waking reality. On the ground, 
by the bed-side, lay one elderly lady in a swoon, and, on an adjacent 
chair, another aged gentlewoman reclined in hysterics. At the door 
stood the two Smiths, scarce able to stand with uncontrollable laughter, 
and the man with the brawny shoulders in a similar condition, but from a 
very different cause. I turned for an explanation, and found one but 
too eloquent. At my side, “calm as a child’s repose,” slumbered the 
fair blonde, as unconscious of the terrible din, as I had been up to that 
minute that I had had as partner at bed, as well as board, the pretty 
Johanna Lynch! With a spring I cleared my chamber, and reached 
the mess-room—there all rushed in an instant to my brain. The unre- 
moved relics of the night’s debauch, and my own full dress costume, 
told too well that the hospitable arrangements for the storm-stayed 
guests had been buried in an oblivion of poteen, and that, an innocent 
Tarquin, I had sought my proper couch, unmindful of its pre-occu- 
pancy. Scarcely had I thrown myself upon a chair to meditate upon 
what was to be done, when Bob Smith the Bitter entered to me, bearing 
a billet to this import :— 

“Sir,—Having the honour to stand in the relationship of second cousin 
to Miss Johanna Lynch’s sister’s husband’s aunt, I lose not an instant 
in demanding satisfaction for the gross outrage offered by you to our 
family. Though I could not but observe how particular you were in 
your manners towards that lady last night, and the impertinent assist- 
ance afforded you by your friend (alas! poor Booby Bob!) I never 
could suppose that you contemplated any thing so vile as that which 
you have perpetrated, rendered, as it is, a refinement upon villainy by 
the peculiar situation of the unfortunate young person. The bearer 
will name time and place. 

“Your obedient servant, 
*€ Malachi Lynch O’ Daly.” 

This was a scrape in earnest—to be met as a man of honour, should 
face such a difficulty, not merely according to the code Galwegian. It 
did not require an instant’s deliberation as to the course I should pursue ; 
“TI will settle this matter with your principal, Mr. Smith,” said I, bow- 
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ing and passing out of the room. ‘Mr. O’Daly,” I began, as we 
walked together across the barrack-yard, knee-deep in the snow, “on the 
word of a soldier, I neither meant, nor have done your family wrong. 
Still, I am aware of the consequences of this mischance : all the repara- 
tion in my power I am anxious to make through you, her kinsman; I 
offer Miss Lynch my hand, unless that be incompatible with my honour 


from the peculiar situation you speak of.”—*“ Sir,” replied the lusty 
cousin, “ there is not a better girl in Connaught than Johanna Lynch ; 
she is without a fault, though she has the misfortune to be rather deaf!” 
““O’Daly, what can’t be cured must be endured,” was my philosophic 
rejoinder ; ‘and now that we are friends, I have a favour to ask of you 
in that capacity. Should the young lady honour me by accepting my 
proposal, will you, on the occasion of my formal introduction, use your 
efforts to prevail upon her to carry a trumpet? Assure her that I am 
above the vulgar weakness of being influenced by appearances: do not 
let her restrict herself to a foolish gew-gaw six inches long, a mere 
mockery of the lungs. If it save the inconvenience inseparable from 
loud speaking, I am content that she use an instrument of the size of 
the Thames Tunnel.—-/ am all for a quiet life.” sah a 


LINES. 


Ir is the breeze that blows above us, 
It is the solitary hour, 
Which bring to mem’ry them that love us, 
E’en with a soul-subduing power! 
Again, the moon so sweetly shining, 
Again, the turtle in the grove, 
Recal to mind the times beguiling— 
Times that we pass’d with those we love— 
And how in happier days we wander’d 
Beneath Diana’s beauteous beam ; 
And how in brighter days we ponder’d 
Ever on the delightful theme— 
Hours that have vanish’d as a dream, 
Borne upon time’s ne’er-ebbing stream, 
Which, always flowing to the last, 
Leaves but the mem’ry of the past, 
Without the pow’r to call once more 
Those ages that were blest before. 
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PORTRAITS FROM THE PEERAGE: 
LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC, 
BY THOMAS HARRAL. 


THE EARL OF MUNSTER. 


Nec temere nec timide. 


“ The genius of England is not republican; on the contrary, it is essentially monar- 
chical ; it worships at the altar, it bows to the throne, it flourishes under the sway 
of a favourite sovereign. Wherever there is a king, there must be an aristocracy ; 
wherever there is an aristocracy—a generous high-minded aristocracy, and it is of 
the nature of an aristocracy to be generous and high-minded—literature, science, 
and the arts must flourish, and the people will be happy.” 


Never, since England became a great and independent state, has her 
people had such serious cause for exclaiming, ‘“ Thank God that we 
iave a House of Lords,” as within the last three or four years. We 
are not about to weary the reader with a dissertation upon the nature 
and importance of a hereditary peerage ; but we entreat that it may 
be ever borne in mind, that it was to the nobles of our land, what- 
ever may have been their private or personal views on the subject, 
to whom we were indebted for our GreatCharter ; and that the peer- 
age of England is, ‘at all times, the surest protection against the en- 
croachments of despotic power on one hand, and against the yet 
more oppressive tyranny of a democracy on the other. It is our 
firm belief, that if ever the aristocracy of an empire were entitled 
to the homage, the respect, and the love of the people, the aris- 
tocracy of Britain is pre-eminently so. The aristocracy exercises a 
lofty influence over the mind, character, and conduct of the peo- 
ple; but that influence is not the result of power unduly exercised, 
for its actual judicial power, unlike that of the aristocracy of less free 
and less enlightened countries, is extremely slight. It is sensibly 
and truly observed, in the Introduction to Burke’s “ Peerage and 
Wenevatien. that “in no one instance can the proudest peer trans- 

ress, with impunity, the laws of the land; in no one instance can 
the haughtiest lord invade the rights of the humblest commoner ; 
and in no one instance (in matters of moment) can a noble exercise 
authority which a commoner dare not assume. Thus, then, the 
aristocracy of the British empire, like its other inimitable institutions, 
exists but as a link in the great chain which connects the community 
at large—a link more polished, perhaps, thaa any of the others— 
hardly more powerful.” 

It is partly in this view, and partly from our conviction that, with 
few exceptions, there is at this time to be found more literary talent— 
more great and statesman-like views—more intellect of a lofty and 
commanding order, in the Upper than in the Lower House of the le- 
gislature, that we have determined on bringing forward a series of 
“ PonTRAITS FROM THE Pesrace.” Anxiously eschewing the pert 
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and coxcombical flippancy of Lord Orford, in his “Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Aut ors,” a work which was hardly worth the pains 
that were bestowed on it some years ago by the late Mr. Park, our 
characters—drawn from literary, political, or domestic life, as op- 
portunity may serve—shall at least have truth for their basis; and, 
though generous in principle, they shall be sketched with a firm and 
fearless hand. 

On the advantages of contemporary biography it would be super- 
fluous to expatiate. Let it be premised, however, that, in present- 
ing sketches of the memoirs of living perros. it will be sketches 
only that we shall offer. Never will we intentionally offend the 
ingenuous modesty of the subject by a fuller detail of interesting 
matter than a sense of propriety may dictate, or the independent spirit 
ofa biographer, shrinking from a possible charge of flattery, may justify. 

Hence we introduce the Earl of Munster to our readers, with the 
simply established fact of his being a nobleman worthy of the rank 
in which he stands; indeed, asound Englishman in principles, and a 
man of varied talents for arts and arms— 


“A plume of war with early laurels crowned |” 


« 
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** The scholar’s olive and the trav’ller’s palm, 
Gathered in eastern climes, where sages trod, 
Or holy footsteps marked the sacred strand,” 


The paternal descent of the Right Honourable George Fitz- 
clarence, Earl of Munster, Viscount Fitzelarence, and Baron Tewkes- 
bury, born on the 29th of January, 1794, must be traced in the his- 
tory of the royal and illustrious family of Guelph. His lordship is 
known as the eldest son of his late majesty William the Fourth, by 
Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, a lady celebrated in the dramatic sphere, and 
whose star was in the ascendant during the brilliant career of Sid- 
dons and Farren. Ah! well do we remember her exalted comic 
powers—her clear, full, rich, deep-toned voice—a voice once heard 
never to be forgotten. Dr. Burney, in his “ History of Music,” re- 
marked, that “ the melody of Mrs. Jordan’s voice, as an actress, was 
superior to all instrumental power.” And Sir Jonah Barrington, in 
his wild rambling “ Personal Sketches of his Own Times,” pourtrays 
a likeness of this extraordinary woman, true as the pencil of trush 
could paint. After mentioning that he witnessed her début, at the 
Dublin theatre, when she was not more than sixteen years of age, he 
observes, “ Nature was her sole instructress. Youthful, joyous, ani- 
mated, and droll, her laugh bubbled up from her heart, and her 
tears welled out ingenuously from the deep spring of feeling. Her 
countenance was all expression, without being al! beauty ; her form, 
then light and elastic—her flexible limbs—the juvenile but inde- 
scribable graces of her every movement, impressed themselves, as | 
perceived, indelibly upon all who attended even her earliest per- 
formances. Her expressive features and eloquent action at all pe- 
riods harmonised blandly with each other—unot by artifice, however 
skilful, but by intelleetual sympathy ; and when her figure was adapted 
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to the part she assumed, she had only to speak the words of an author 
to become the very person he delineated. Her voice was clear and 
distinct, modulating itself with natural and winning ease; and, when 
exerted in song, its gentle flute-like melody formed the most cap- 
tivating contrast to the convulsed and thundering bravura. She was, 
throughout, the untutored child of Nature; she sang without effort, 
and generally without the accompaniment of instruments; and 
whoever heard her “ Dead of the Night,’ and her “ Sweet Bird,” 
either in public or private, if they had any soul, must have surrendered 
at discretion.” Te ail this may be added, what is of far higher im- 
portance, that the excellence—the benevolence—of her disposition 
was in harmony with her voice. 

His late majesty, William the Fourth, is known to have been, 
through life, a man of plain, simple, domestic habits. It must be 
now some thirty years ago—the subject of this litle sketch was a 
youngster then—that we remember a certain nursery establishment 
on Twickenham Common. One evening, in the summer, there was 
a juvenile fée, to which most of the respectable families in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood were admitted. And there, in the house and 
in the grounds, in all the unpretending quietude of a private country 
or was to be seen the duke of Clarence, with the mother of 

is children, participating in the innocent festivities of the scene. 

Though the son of a prince, and brought up by his royal father’s 
protection under his own roof, he was nurtured, hens his boyhood, 
with all the hardiness that might befit the future soldier. Thence 
he was transferred to a similar tuition in the military college at 
Merton; and subsequently, in due time, he was presented with a 
commission in the Tenth Light Dragoons. That regiment, having 
been commanded by his majesty George the Fourth, when Prince 
of Wales, was regarded as the “ glass of fashion ;” and its character 
for gallantry in the field has not been less marked. Lord Munster, 
when Captain Fitzclarence, distinguished himself under its banners in 
the Peninsula; and, of his first campaign—that of 1809—he has pub- 
lished a historic sketch, which, in point of fidelity and spirit, yields 
to no existing record of the events to which it refers. Let us turn 


. 5 . . . . . . . 
to this modest yet soldier-like narrative, in which the writer is never 


once prominently brought forward. 

Captain Fitzclarence commences with the remark, that, “on the 
18th of January, 1809, when the last transport, containing the rear- 
guard of Sir J. Moore’s army, sailed from the harbour of Corunna, 
the British little foresaw that the Peninsula was still to be the arena 
for their conquests and renown. None were so sanguine as to hope 
that their splendid successes and example should yet cause Europe 
to regain the moral feelings she had lost under the long victorious 
career of France, or that the latter country was finally to sink under 
their exertions.” Such, however, proved to be the fact. It was on 
the 16th of April that Captain Fitzclarence, accompanying Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, sailed from Portsmouth, on board the Surveillant, 
commanded by Sir George Collier. The same night the frigate-was 
nearly lost off St. Catherine’s Head, in the Isle of Wight.. On-the 
22nd, however, she arrived at Lisbon ; and, soon afterwards, Captain 
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F. proceeded with Sir Arthur to Coimbra. The whole of this nar- 
rative tends to place the military character of the duke of Welling- 
ton ina very striking and interesting light; his coolness, firmness, 
endurance of privation, &c., contrasting most forcibly with the mental 
and physical debility of the Spanish general, Cuesta, cushioned, and 
propped, and rolling about in his square-cornered rumbling old 
coach drawn by nine mules! 

Previously to the battle of Talavera, Captain Fitzclarence ju- 
diciously draws a parallel between the French and the English 
soldier, morally and ane :—“ We could not but feel that here 
was to be another trial of the ancient military rivalry of France ; 
that the cool, constitutional, persevering courage of the former was 
again to be pitted against the more artificial, however chivalrous, 
though not less praiseworthy, bravery of the latter. This view of 
the relative valour of the two nations cannot be questioned, if we 
consider that the reminding the British of this moral quality is wholly 
unnecessary, and instead of language of excitement being constantly 
applied to our soldiery, that of contrast, obedience, and composure 
is solely recommended ; while our ancient opponents are obliged in- 
cessantly to drive into the ears of their men, that they are nationally 
and individually the bravest of the human race. Hearing nothing 
else so flattering to their unbounded vanity, they become so puffed 
up by this eternal stimulant, as to be fully convinced of its truth, 
which, in consequence, makes their first attack tremendous,” * * * 
“‘ But this sort of created courage is not capable of standing a severe 
test, and the French have always been in their military character 
more Gauls than Franks; and what Cesar said of the former eigh- 
teen centuries ago, is still applicable to the races now occupying their 
fine country. If stoutly opposed at first, this kind of courage not only 
diminishes, but evaporates, and has, does, and will, ever fail before 
that of the British. As soldiers, taking the expression in the widest 
sense, they are equal, if not superior, to us in many points; but on 
one, that of individual constitutional courage, we rise far superior to 
them.” The battle of Talavera—the battle which gave character to 
the subsequent actions in the Peninsula—afforded abundant proof of the 
correctness of this estimate. All the engagements afterwards were 
‘almost entirely of infantry and artillery, while the cavalry, which 
acted with much effect on the Continent, did not assert its power. 
However brilliant Vimiera and Corunna, still Talavera must be con- 
sidered as the place where the military character of the two nations 
was fairly brought to trial and proved. This battle proved the total 
want of firmness of the enemy in meeting our troops with the bayonet, 
and offered an example, followed by others on every occasion, of 
their best troops flying like chaff before the wind, on the hostile 
troops arriving within charging distance.” * * “ Indeed, our bay- 
onets might as well have been of pasteboard, from their temper 
being so seldom tried, for the dread of them alone was sufficient to 
scatter the best troops of France.” 

It must be allowed that Captain Fitzelarence commenced his mili- 
tary career in an admirable school. With the highest credit to 
himself, he served throughout the whole of the Peninsular campaigns 
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with the exception of that of 1812, when he returned to England on 
promotion. 
Though somewhat anticipating the order of time, let us now, to 
revent a future interruption of our narrative, advert to an event 
which long saddened the minds and hearts of an extensive circle. 
It can hardly be necessary to say, that our allusion is to the decease 
of the lady who has been mentioned in a preceding page. Mrs. 
Jordan died at St. Cloud, in a state of seclusion, and under very pain- 
ful circumstances, in the year of 1816. Much that was wrong, much 
that was false, much that was cruelly unjust, was said upon the occa- 
sion; but it has been shown, upon authority which cannot be ques- 
tioned, that never for a single day, a lt hour, was the munifi- 
cence of her royal friend and protector withheid. Mrs. Jordan died, as 
we have said, at St. Cloud ; and, soon afterwards, a monument, rather 
plain than splendid or ostentatious, was erected to her memory in 
the cemetery of Pere Lachaise at Paris. It was in the month of June, 
1827, that the writer of this sketch, accompanied by the dearest of 
dear friends, paid a visit to that far-famed city of the dead. Our 
guide brought us suddenly and unexpectedly upon the simple monu- 
ment we have mentioned. It was surrounded by a profusion of the 
bella-donna rose, in full blossom. We plucked a few of the flowers; 
and—have they not been preserved? Yes! for many, many, reasons ; 
for reasons that the world could not estimate—for reasons that the 
world is not worthy of. This affecting little incident drew forth the 
following lines from an elegant and accomplished pen :— 
“ Beautiful rose! In thy snowy pride 
Thou look’st like the emblem of some fair bride— 
Fit to twine with the dark and glossy tress 
‘That Love’s own ambrosial lip may press! 
But thine is another—a sadder doom— 
Thy lot is, to deck the sullen tomb— 


To distil all thy sweetness o’er the bed 
Where slumbers the cold, the unconscious dead. 


Oh! mockery senseless—vile and vain— 

O’er the field where Death holds his gloomy reign, 

To fling wreaths that freshly and brightly blow, 

As in scorn of the ruin that frowns below! 

Ah! purer the feeling—the taste of THEE, 

Mine own dear land, where the funeral tree,* 

Like a mourner, its faithful station keeps, 

At the grave where widowed fondness weeps : 

True type of a grief that will brighten never— 

And of holy hopes that will live for ever!” ts 
.S.S. 


We return to Captain, now Colonel, Fitzclarence. When the 
momentous affair of the Peninsula was over, his next destination was 
India; and his studies there, not confined to those of his warrior 
profession onl were directed to every object that could interest a 
mind eager after historical research, ancient and modern. He made 
himself master of Indian history; of that wide continent’s local in- 
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terests, both with regard to its native powers, and to those of his own 
country connected with that empire; and by his open, manly, and 
kind manners, he conciliated the esteem and the lively regard of 
every order of people with whom he conversed. 

From India Colonel Fitzclarence travelled over land towards Eng 
land ; where, all the way as he proceeded, the same spirit of en- 
quiry accompanying him, he made those many valuable observations 
along his route, and particularly in Egypt, which have since ealled 
forth the public suffrages of various writers, foreign and native, 
complimenting his zeal, as a searcher into the most precious monu- 
ments of antiquity ; and full of praise of the candour and good judg- 
ment with which his remarks were compared with those of others, 
and then convincingly set forth accordingly. Faber, the celebrated 
writer on the Prophecies, and on the Mythology of the Ancients, 
most eminently pays this tribute to the young traveller. Colonel 
Fitzclarence, however, brought home with him even a higher ¢ha- 
racter than this; he was called * the friend of all whom he had the 
power toserve!”’ And amongst those persons whom his respect for 
merit, and feeling for the oppressed, excited him to serve, was the 
great explorer Belzoni, whom he met in Egypt under circumstances 
of injustice too wide and intricate to be detailed here, but in behalf 
of whom he immediately exerted all his influence over the minds of 
the persons hostile to that great but unfortunate man, and so pro- 
tected him from a threatened most cruel spoliation. Of Belzoni 
(who died at Gato, on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo, in Decem- 
ber, 1823, and whose estimable wife was recently living in obscurity 
and poverty on the Continent) it may be added, that another great 
explorer—one whom we have also to lament—the late Colonel Den- 
ham, styled him the Prince of Travellers. 

But, in further illustration of our remarks, we must turn, for a few 
moments, to Colonel Fitzclarence’s own ** Journal of a Route across 
India, through Egypt, to England, in the latter end of the year 
1817 and the beginning of 1818;” a handsome quarto volume, 
“dedicated, by permission, to the His Royal Highness the Priuce 
Regent, as a humble token of the gratitude and attachment of the 
Author.” The identical copy of the work now before us in the 
British Museum, was presented by the colonel to Sir Joseph Banks, 
the president of the Royal Society of London. 

After the signature of the treaty between the governor-general of 
India and Scindiah, his lordship determined to send home, as bearers 
of the despatches, two of his aides-de-camp; one to proceed by the 
usual sea-voyage, round the Cape, and the other over land with the 
duplicate, to ensure the early arrival of the news in England. The 
senior aide-de-camp of the governor-general was appointed to the 
first of those duties, and his lordship fixed upon Colonel Fitzclarence 
for the laiter. After some difficulty, it was determined that the colonel 
should take the route from Sajapoor by Nagpoor, crossing the 
Nizam’s dominions; and thence through those of the Peishwah, by 
Poonah to Bombay, where orders had been sent to prepare one of 
the company’s cruisers to take him up the Red Sea to Suez. Cir- 
cumstances compelled him to deviate considerably from this proposed 
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route. At the town of Erij the cholera morbus was making the most 
frightful ravages. The colonel’s tents were crowded with the sick, 
dying, and dead. He had under his own hands, during the course 
of the malady, twenty-nine patients, of whom twenty-three recovered ; 
and he never quitted them till compelled by its attacking himself. 
It is remarkable that, excepting in two instances which came to his 
knowledge, every idea of caste, prejudice of religion, and impurity, 
Hoye to the violence of the disease; and not one of those under 
~ rae, refused to take medicine out of a wine-glass from his 
and. 

At Cheeparah, on the evening of the 26th of December, a serious 
accident befel the colonel. It had been determined to destroy some 
guns taken from the enemy; and, at the hour appointed, he went 
to see the order executed: an unlucky spark set tire to a considera- 
ble quantity of powder near the spot where he was standing, and the 
explosion burnt him severely in the legs, hands, and face. The 
whole of his clothes were either burnt or torn off him by the artil- 
lerymen; and, for several days, he was unable to ride, and was 
obliged to be carried in his palanquin. 

At Nagpoor, Colonel Fitzclarence formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with that extraordinary character, Rammohun Roy, who sub- 
sequently excited a most lively interest in this country, and whose 
son, a remarkably intelligent and accomplished youth, has now been 
several years in England. 

In his progress, Colonel Fitzclarence did not fail to visit the cele- 
brated caves of Ellora. The effect which the sight of these stupen- 
dous excavations, of the origin of which history bears no record, may 
to some extent be estimated by his remarks immediately after his 
return :—“ My eyesand mind,” says he, “are absolutely satiated with 
the wonders I have seen ; the first are weary with contemplating objects 
80 gigantic and extraordinary, to which they were totally unaccus- 
tomed ; and the latter has been so much on the stretch, being crowded 
and overwhelmed with ideas so overpowering and various, that I de- 
spair of ever forming any calm judgment upon them.”’* 

It was at Cairo, in the month of March, 1818, at the residence of 
Mr. Salt, that Colonel Fitzclarence first met with Belzoni, with 
whose fine person, in Turkish costume, he was greatly struck. “ He 
was the handsomest man,” he observes, “I ever saw; was above 
six feet high, and his commanding figure set off by a long beard. 
He spoke English perfectly, and the subject which had engrossed his 
thoughts so long, that of opening the second pyramid, was brought 
on the tapis.” Both Belzoni and Mr. Salt were at that time enrap- 





* Though foreign from the present subject, we cannot allow the opportunity to pass 
without remarking, that we have frequently seen it insisted upon, that the construction 
of the arch was unknown in ancient Egypt, and that what is termed the Gothic arch is 
of modern origin. The proof of the first of these positions was negatived by the ex- 
hibition, some years ago, of Belzoni’s models of Egyptian architecture ; and that of 
the second, by one of the interior views of the caves of Ellora, published in a work 
by an English officer, whose name we cannot at the moment recollect, In the plate 
referred to, is a Gothic arch as distinct as any that may be found in any work of our 
time. 
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tured with the celebrated alabaster sarcophagus which they had dis- 
covered, and which (its purchase having been, from some undccount- 
able cause, declined by the British Museum) is now to be seen in 
the collection of the late Sir John Soane, presented to the nation, in 
Lincoln’s Ina Fields. It was found in what Belzoni supposed to be the 
tomb of the god Apis. 

Two days after his first interview with Belzoni, Colonel Fitz- 
clarence accompanied that gentleman and Mr, Salt in their enter- 

rise of opening the second pyramid, some views of which are given 
in the volume before us. In the true English spirit, our young tra- 
veller carved his name on the summit of the pyramid, selecting the 
same stone on which Lord Belmore had inscribed his, that of his lady, 
and that of his lordship’s brother, Captain Corry. Finding also the 
name of Rosa upon the stone, he concluded it to be that of some en- 
terprising damsel, and gave her due credit for her successful at- 
tempt; but he afterwards found that it was the name of Lady Bel- 
more’s lap-dog! The name of Chateaubriand, too, was there, and 
beneath it the words—“ il n’étoit pas ici” —which Colonel Fitzclarence 
says he was assured was the fact! Query ?—had some wag been 
taking liberties with the worthy savant, or was the inscription 
the result of pitiful ambition, at the expense of veracity, on his own 

art ? 
. At length, afier a variety of interesting adventures, Colonel Fitz- 
clarence proceeded to Alexandria, whence he embarked in his 
majesty’s ship, Tagus, Captain Dundas. Having been refused per- 
mission to land on the coast of Spain, and also at Gibraltar, lest the 
crew should have the plague amongst them, he got on board the 
packet at Gibraltar, for Falmouth, and arrived at London on the 16th 
of June, where he found that Captain M‘Ra had outstript him by 
fourteen days. 

On Colonel Fitzclarence’s return to England, he married Mary, a 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of the earl of Egremont; a 
lady of retired and most amiable domestic habits, by whom he has 
a family of five children. 

On the 12th of May, 1831, Colonel Fitzclarence was elevated to 
the peerage, by the title of Earl Munster, a title which his royal 
father had formerly borne; and, in the same year, the precedency 
of the sons and daughters of a marquis was granted to the brothers 
and sisters of the earl, with the exception of Elizabeth, countess of 
Erro!, and Amelia, viscountess Falkland, who, by their marriages, 
had previously obtained higher rank. Lord Munster has three sur- 
viving brothers, who are in remainder to the earldom; and four 
sisters. 

Lord Munster’s pursuits in the bosom of his family were, and are, 
the same as those which had been his companions during his travels : 
—-science, military and literary ; and that benevolence to his fellow- 
creatures which seems the spring of his life. The simple appella- 
tion of fellow-creature is here given to the extensive object of that 
benevolence, because in him it never knew exception of persons. 
As Colonel Fitzclarence, or as earl of Munster, he felt the same for 
all men, whether of his own country or of others. Whatever were 
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their ranks, or their colours, he regarded all in the one character of 
the same species with himself; and accordingly, as they deserved his 
confidence, or required his assistance, he was ready to dispense to 
them either, and sometimes both. 

Such is the illustrious character, still comparatively young in 
years, but mature in manly worth, on whom our late gracious sove- 
reign, William the Fourth, bestowed a high charge near his own 
royal person at Windsor Castle.* And if a noble example of con- 
duct in youth, and in manhood, be any standard—any cynosure for 
growing youthful eyes—we would say to the talented of our rising 
generation,—* There is a model to respect, to love, and to imitate.” 

Since the preceding sketch was written, the venerable George 
O’Brien Wyndham, earl of Egremont, Baron Cockermouth, lord 
lieutenant of the county of Sussex, &c., father-in-law of the earl of 
Munster, is no more. It is probable that his lordship’s demise will 
materially and favourably affect the fortunes of the surviving 
nobleman. 

As the descendant of Ailwardus de Wymondham, possessed of 
lands at Wymondham, now Wyndham, in the county of Norfolk, 
soon after the Norman Conquest, the earl of Egremont was the re- 

resentative of a family of Saxon origin. Many celebrated men 
ust been of this family ; amongst others, Sir Thomas Wyndham, 
who, in the troublous times of Charles the First, called his five sons 
together, and emphatically addressed them:—‘ I command you to 
honour and obey our gracious sovereign, and in all times to adhere 
to the crown; and though the crown should hang upon a bush, I 
charge you, forsake it not.” Sir William Wyndham, Bart., who 
married a daughter of Charles Seymour, “the proud duke of 
Somerset,” was created earl of Egremont in 1749. The late and 
third earl was born on the 18th of December, 1751; he died at his 
noble mansion at Petworth, in Sussex, on the 11th of November, 
1837; and is succeeded in his honours by his nephew, George 
Francis Percy, Captain in the Royal Navy. 

Asa friend of the poor, a reliever of distressed merit in whatever 
rank, a patron of literature and the arts, the late earl was a man of 
unbounded charity, benevolence, and munificence. At Petworth, 
where he chiefly resided, he was universally regarded as the friend, 
the patron, and the father of the parish. In building ‘a new tower 
and spire to the church, in generally renovating the sacred edi- 
fice, and in embellishing it with windows of costly painted glass by 
the first artists of the age, his Lordship expended, within the last ten 
or twelve years, more than £30,000. 

At Petworth, which the writer of these few and inadequate lines 
had recently the honour of visiting, is one of the noblest collections 
of painting, sculpture, and carving, by ancient as well as by modern 
artists, in the kingdom. The paintings of Holbein, the sculpture of 
Flaxman and Carew, and the unrivalled carving of Gibbons, are 


alone worth making a pilgrimage to see. 








* Earl Munster was one of the aides-de-camp to the late king, lieutenant of the 
Tower, and governor of Windsor Castle. The two last of these appointments he re- 
tains, we believe, under the reign of her majesty, Queen Victoria. 
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THE SISTERS.—A TALE. 
I. 


Ir was on Midsummer’s-day in the year 1817, that, at about six 
o’clock in the morning, the sudden din of a cannon, issuing from the 
guard-ship at Brest, alarmed the peaceful fishermen who were pre- 
paring their nets on the shore, the busy watermen occupied in clean- 
ing their wherries, the ruminating sentry at the gun-wharf, and the 
crews of the various vessels stationed about. ‘That single cannon’s 
explosion, at so early and unusual an hour, appeared to afford scope 
for conjecture amongst those whose ears it met, and who were aware 
that some strange occurrence, unless it were an accident, must have 
caused the guard-ship to give that warning. Many an eye was cast 
towards the mighty mass which lay motionless on the water, scorn- 
ing the slight ripples that broke against its side ; but the ship offered 
no farther token of the event that had thus demanded the single warn- 
ing gun, whose roar was soon lost ina pervasive stillness all around, 
resembling that which succeeds the explosion of heaven's high ar- 
tillery. ; 

And the thunder of that cannon was heard at a considerable dis- 
tance from one of the great naval arsenals of France, and it startled 
a lovely girl who even thus early was watering her flowers, and at- 
tending to her garden, that adorned a neat house in which she dwelt 
with her father. The beautiful creature listened for a moment; and 
in another ran to question her parent, an old capitaine de vaisseau, * 
as to the cause of the warning thus given by the guard-ship. 

Captain Darbois was already dressed, and occupied with a book in 
his study, waiting for the announcement of breakfast. Lucie—such 
was the young lady’s name—was kindly welcomed by her venerable 
parent; and he laughed at her alarm, as she suggested the probability 
of a commencement of fresh hostilities on the part of the English. 

“ No, my love,” said the officer; “the English will maintain a 
truce. And even if they did venture to go to war with us again, we 
should hear the news of their intentions long before a single vessel 
of their’s could have passed by Havre-de-grace.” 

“ What then could have been the object of firing thus early?” en- 
quired Lucie, a portion of the roses, that had ere now faded from 
her cheeks, returning with the assurance of her father. 

“T recollect a similar warning many years ago, Lucie; and, if I 
mistake not, ’tis for the escape of a galley-slave !” 

“A galley-slave !” exclaimed Lucie. 

“Yes; a convict has doubtless escaped ; and the moment he was 
missed from the prison, the guard-ship was informed of the eva- 
sion.” 

At this instant a loud knock was heard at the front door; the ser- 
vant hastened to answer it, and in another moment an individual, pale, 





* Post Captain in the Navy. 
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dirty, and weary, rushed into the apartment, and threw himself upon 
a chair, crying, “ Save me, Oh! save me !” 

“From what—from whom?” enquired the captain hastily ; for he 
had formed no good opinion of the stranger that thus intruded him- 
self upon his notice. 

“Save me, I repeat. Oh! save me!” 

“ Tranquillize yourself, and in a few moments reply to my ques- 
tions. I cannot undertake to give shelter to a criminal; but if your 
claim be just, and do not compromise my safety—” 

‘‘No,no: keep me secretly here till to-night, and all will be well,” 
exclaimed the stranger, recovering some assurance from the lan- 
guage of Captain Darbois, whose charitable door was never closed 
against the indigent and helpless. 

The breakfast was now served. Lucie maintained a strict silence : 
unaccountable emotions—fear, alarm, compassion, and curiosity— 
agitated her bosom and sealed her lips. She nevertheless occasion- 
ae cast a furtive glance at the intruder, and the idea she formed of 
him was far from flattering. He was a man who had probably seen 
some thirty summers; his features were regular, his teeth remark- 
ably white, his eyes brilliant, and his figure well formed. But his 
garb was of the most wretched description, his hair disordered, his 
garments filthy and torn, and his hands soiled and discoloured with 
hard labour. He refused to take any substantial food; a little milk 
he greedily swallowed, and appeared to be intent on schemes or re- 
flections carefully concealed. Whenever the servant entered the room 
he started and trembled violently; and now and then threw a timid 
glance at Captain Darbois, who was also wrapped up in thought, and 
lost in conjecture. The meal was speedily finished ; Lucie obeyed 
a signal her father gave her, and withdrew. As the door closed be- 
hind her, the stranger started up, seemed uncertain how to act, and 
in another moment fell at the feet of the gallant officer, who had 
thus granted shelter to an individual that claimed it under the most 
suspicious circumstances. 

«« Monsieur,” cried the wretched man, “ Providence led me hither. 
I was pursued ; I saw no other dwelling near; I was desperate ; I 
was. driven to seek for shelter somewhere—ignorant of to whom this 
house belongs, I knocked, and you have deigned to receive me ; 
but do not the generous deed by halves. Save, save, Oh! save an 
unfortunate being !” 

“ Your language, monsieur, assures me that you were not born 
to poverty, nor meanly educated in your youth. Your manners are 
above your present predicament. Speak ‘candidly then; and I will 
act as a man towards you; but I could not harbour you, if—” 

“ But wherefore press the matter? all I require of you is, to suffer 
me to remain here till the night’s dark wing shall aid my escape ; and 
should my pursuers trace me hither, or think they have—do you deny 
me.” 

“Impossible!” cried Darbois, a sudden idea flitting across his 
brain. “ Has nought extraordinary happened this morning 7” 

.* How ? what ?” 
“ The warning gun—” 
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«“ Oh! save me, save me!” cried the poor wretch in agony— 

“From the guard-ship ; and only a single gun—” 

“In mercy, spare me !” 

““ Was for a convict, who has broken his chains.” 

“ And that convict is myself!’ ejaculated the other, now rising 
from his knees, folding his arms, and standing calmly in front of the 
officer. ‘‘ Monsieur le capitaine, you may proceed; speak my doom, 
or act as a man of feeling, of compassion, and of generosity.” 

“‘T have decided,” said the Captain in a firm tone of voice, after a 
moment’s deliberation, “I am in the service of his majesty; I am 
unacquainted with the reason for which you were condemned as a 
malefactor to expiate the amount of your crime at the galleys. You 
appear desirous of avoiding any communication on those ‘heads; 1 
therefore feel it my duty to abandon you to the geadarmes. But 
mark me, and understand my meaning, If you quit my house this 
moment, I shall behave as if I had never known, seen, nor heard of 
you; if you persist in tarrying here, I shall nct seek your pursuers 
to deliver you up, but I shall certainly answer truly any question that 
may be put to me, should they visit my dwelling. This is the deci- 
sion humanity on the one hand, and justice on the other, command 
me to adopt.” 

“If there be but those two alternatives—” 

“ There are no others,” said the captain, in a firm tone of voice. 

“TI depart, and neither thank nor blame you,” returned the convict 
as he hastened towards the door. “ One thing, however, you cannot 
refuse me.” 

“« Name your request.” 

“Some money to prevent me from starving.” 

A long pause ensued ; the deliberation of Darbois terminated, at 
length, in the delinquent’s favour. He cast his purse upon the table; 
it was heavy ; it was filled with gold and silver; and the gallant 
officer wiped a tear from his eye—for he commiserated the woes of a 
fellow-creature ; and although he himself was far from rich, yet did 
he not grudge the mendicant a portion of his all. 

“ Your name,” said the convict, “that I may the better remember 
my benefactor ?” 

But he had no sooner uttered these words, than the noise of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and the clatter of the garden gate, fell upon his 
ears. 

** Great God! I am lost,” ejaculated the unfortunate man whose 
re-capture now appeared certain. 

“ No, no,” said Darbois, opening a side door, through which he con- 
ducted the galley-slave. 

He led him to the back of the house. A thundering knock at the 
front door compelled them to hasten; and the malefactor made his 
escape from the premises, as his pursuers entered the apartment he 


had just left. 
Il. 


Six months had elapsed since the date of the event ere now related, 
and nothing more of the conyict had been heard of at the house of 
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Captain Darbois, save that he never was retaken ; when the following 
letter, from Lucie’s sister in Paris, not a little excited the mingled joy, 
the partial envy, and the astonishment of the beautiful girl to whoin 
it was addressed. Lucie read it to her father; its contents ran as 
follows :— 
Paris, December 27, 1817. 
‘My dear Sister, 

“ My last three or four letfers, as you justly complain, have been 
unusually short and void of interest. But the communication I am 
about to make to you, Lucie, will entirely settle your doubts as to my 
continued affection for you, and the permanency of the place you 
ever retain in my memory. 

“ You know that till lately my aunt saw and entertained a great 
deal of company, and mixed much in society. I also informed 
you in my last letter that she had now become so feeble that she is 
obliged to renounce all former gaiety, and content herself with a 
few friends whom she receives from time to time. Three months 
ago I ‘danced with Count de Bellois at Madame de Beauharnais’ 
magnificent ball, a description of which I gave you. I did not like 
him at first—but, on a farther acquaintance, he improved greatly in 
my estimation, He soon became a constant visitor at the house— 
and my aunt rather encouraged him than otherwise; for she con- 
stantly pronounced him to be a genteel, gentlemanly, and correct 
young man. And certainly, dear Lucie, he is very handsome ; you 
eannot therefore be astonished if I have been foolish enough to ac- 
cept his addresses ; and, to tell the truth, you will either laugh at or 
blame me—love him in reiurn. 

** Yes, dear Lucie ; I feel that I love him, that he is necessary to 
my happiness ; and that you must break this as well as you can to our 
father. I am sure he would be pleased with the count, were he ac- 
quainted with him. M. de Bellois is tolerably well off, and has tio 
few literary talents to assist his income, for between ourselves, Lucie, 
he is the author of the new roman that is now making such a noise in 
Paris. This he told me in confidence; and he does not wish the 
world to know it, for every body is wondering who could have writ- 
ten so splendid a work. 

* Do, dear Lucie, do speak to papa and tell me what he says. My 
aunt suspects our attachment, and invariably praises the Count, who 
is, by the bye, very attentive to her, and is even so condescending as 
to play picquet with her of an evening. 

‘Write by return of post, if possible, and tell me what my father 
says of the match. M.de Bellois has caught me writing this—and 
he insisted upon reading it. I refused, and he would make me add 
a few words, to desire his respects to you, as he says he hopes soon 
to be your brother-in-law. Is not all this agreeable? Write, dear 
Lucie, and send me good news, if possible. 

‘“* Your affectionate sister, 
*“ AGATHE DArsots.” 

‘ Your sister is a fortunate girl, Lucie, if it be as she says,” re- 
marked the captain, when this epistle was concluded. 
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“ Am I to answer her letter ?” asked Lucie in a mournful tone of 
voice. 

* Certainly, my love: but wherefore have you an air thus melan- 
choly ?” 

« Nothing —only I was thinking that if—” 

“That if you had been in Paris, you silly girl—you might have 
found a husband also :”—and the captain chuckled at his discovery. 

Lucie blushed, and said nothing. 

** However,” continued the kind parent, ** you shall have your 
chance as well, Lucie; in a few days we will go to Paris, and I'll 
examine this matrimonial affair on the spot: for,” he continued seri- 
ously," 1 would not pronounce rashly on any thing so materially con- 
nected with a daughter’s happiness.” 

We shall not fatigue our readers with a description of Lueie’s joy 
at these happy tidings; she embraced her father with all the fervour 
of real affection, and immediately commenced her little preparations 
for the intended journey. 


ITT. 


Agathe was not so fine nor so lovely a girl as her sister ; but she 
was more accomplished, and more fascinating in her manners: for 
Lucie, having been brought up afar from the gay scenes of Parisian 
society, was somewhat reserved and backward, so that she occasion- 
ally appeared repulsive and cool, while timidity alone restrained her 
trom shining as Agathe did. 

On her arrival in Paris with her father, she found that Count de 
Bellois had suddenly gone into the country, and was not expected to 
return for several days. This absence, as Lucie was informed by 
Agathe, the Count had purposely arranged ; for he was desirous of 
allowing Captain Darbois proper opportunities of questioning his 
daughter on the tender subject that interested them all. The result 
of these conversations was the conditional assent of Captain Darbois 
to the match, provided Count de Bellois could give him satisfactory ac- 
counts of his pecuniary affairs, and demonstrate his ability to maintain 
a wife in the style her social position required: for the Captain, while 
he made great allowances for a young girl’s first love, was still re- 
solved to exert his parental authority with proper prudence, should 
the match appear any way objectionable. Count de Bellois had only 
lately been a resident in Paris; and to his good manners and gentle- 
manly appearance alone he was indebted for an introduction into the 
society he now moved in. All inquiries concerning his early history 
were unayailing : but that was a matter of little import, provided he 
could satisfactorily answer the usual interrogations parents were 
obliged to put to their children’s suitors. On these heads Agathe was 
sanguine ; and her future prospects appeared to wear a joyous aspect 
of felicity. 

Shortly after the arrival of Captain Darbois and his daughter at 
the house of the aunt, a young gentleman of immense fortune, of 
prepossessing appearance, and of handsome exterior, was introduced 
to them. M.de Lisier, for such was his name, had only just returned 
from a tour in Italy; and, wearied of the inconstancy of Italian ladies, 
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he soon noticed the amiable diffidence of Lucie, and sought every 
opportunity he could find to engage her in conversation. Accus- 
tomed not to judge of an individual’s merit by first impressions, he 
soon found that a jewel of immense value lay hid beneath the natu- 
ral timidity of Lucie; and that she only required to be thoroughly 
“drawn out,” as the phrase is, for her merits to appear. It scarcely 
remains to say, that he was soon deeply enamoured of her; and he 
had every reason to flatter himself that his passion was not slighted, 
nor his attentions unperceived by her whom he now determined for- 
mally to demand in marriage of her father—provided he had not 
wrongly appreciated the cause of her half expressed, half concealed 
joy which she evinced in his presence, and the downcast modesty with 
which she listened to the language he intended hex not to misunderstand. 

Captain Darbois was in raptures when M. de Lisier made serious 
proposals relative to Lucie ; and so satisfactory was the expla- 
nation given by that gentleman on every matter concerning which it 
was important to be informed, that the worthy officer, in the pleni- 
tude of his honest joy, actually hugged his future son-in-law, with 
tears in his eyes. 

“May you be happy, mon cher ami, with my daughter—as happy 
as I can wish you, and as happy as you deserve to be.” 

“A thousand thanks!” exclaimed de Lisier. “In becoming the hus- 
band of Mademoiselle Lucie, how can I be otherwise than happy 3” 

“ All is bright to young lovers,” returned Captain Darbois ; ‘ and 
though I say it myself, it is nevertheless a fact—that Lucie will ever 
be the same good-tempered, affectionate girl she now appears to you. 
This is not invariably the case ; but Lucie has not the ability of con- 
cealing her faults, if she have any.” 

“T flatter myself that I am too much experienced in the ways of 
the world to be easily deceived; and I do not hesitate to say that 
your daughter merits all the ew/ogium even the fondest and most par- 
tial parent might be inclined to bestow upon her. The treachery of 
a once sincere and intimate friend has rendered me peculiarly dis- 
trustful of the human heart ; and—” 

“ You are young to have thus acquired such a knowledge ,of the 
world.” 

‘Circumstances gave me that knowledge.” 

“Itis true that one little event often opens our-eyes to a great 
deal,” remarked Captain Darbois; “‘and perhaps those who, for 
many years have watched the human mind but superficially, become 
the most complete men of that world when accident has awakened 
them from their lethargic indifference.” 

“That was the case with me,” observed de Lisier. ‘* At school, 
and for three years subsequent to my emancipation from the rigour of 
a pedagogue, a person, named Jacques Marre, was my constant com- 
panion. But his extravagancies soon reduced him to poverty. My 
purse was then open to him; and from the allowance mace me 
my guardians during my minority, he received considerable sums, 
all inadequate, however, to maintain him in any respectable way ; 
for his profusion was boundless, his ideas of expensive living un- 
limited ; and he soon became inyolved in debts, from which I liberated 


him the moment I arrived at the age of twenty-one.” 
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“ You acted as a brother, rather than as a friend.” 

“ Yes—and I was well requited,” added de Lisier, with ‘a bitter 
smile, “Marre soon indulged in every kind of debauchery—he 
condescended to adopt the meanest stratagems in order to procure 
money—he seduced a lovely girl, to whom he made false promises 
of marriage: that girl was my cousin 1 

“The villain!” exclaimed Captain Darbois, in honest indigna- 
tion, while de Lisier wiped away a tear from his eye. 

« What could [ do?” continued the young man; “I challenged 
him—the laws of society demanded sich a step—the wrongs of my 
relative required such atonement. The morning of the anticipated 
duel dawned—and Marre came not to the field. I was surprised— 
for I knew he lacked not courage. Wearied with waiting for hin— 
ill, and oppressed in spirits, I returned home. In the course of the 
day I had occasion for money ; and knowing that my banker had a 
considerable balance in my favour, I drew a cheque upon the firm. 
It was paid; but a note from one of the clerks told me that in my 
draught of the preceding day I had overdrawn my account by five 
hundred pounds. This was impossible! On the preceding day,.— 
and during the preceding week even—I had not required, nor 
drawn for, a farthing.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Darbois, suspecting the event. 

“TI see you have conjectured the truth. ‘Marre’s last villany 
against me was—” 

“ Forgery!’ cried the Captain ; ‘but I hope he was punished.” 

“‘Tfe was; for all I could do to avert the prosecution was—” 

« And he richly deserved to be hanged,” said the officer, interrupt- 
ing the young man. 

At this moment Lucie entered the room; and her lover was too 
happy to have an opportunity of communicating her father’s favour- 
able decision to her he adored, to continue the conversation any 
longer on the same topic. 


IV, 


Three months had elapsed since the arrival of Captain Darbois 
and Lucie in Paris; still, the Count did not return, neither did Aga- 
the receive any letter from him. She now began to suspect the con- 
stancy of his affection, and to deplore in secret the probability of his 
forgetfulness ; for she felt, that she could not forget. Nightly her 
pillow was moistened with her tears: in the morning she anxiously 
waited the well-known rap of the postman. But day after day passed 
on—and still he came not. 

One morning de Lisier had occasion to visit the prison of St. Pe- 
lagie, to see a friend whom unforeseen difficulties in mercantile 
affairs had reduced toagaol. The sum for which he was detained 
was so considerable, that de Lisier could not for an instant think of 
procuring his unfortunate friend’s emancipation by the payment of 
it: but he generously advanced him enough to secure him from im- 
mediate want of the little comforts and necessaries so essential to 
preserve even a moderate degree of resignation in the prisoner’s 
mind. 

As the charitable lover of the beaptiful Lucie was about to quit the 
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walls of the vast tenement, wherein thousands have languished from 
time to time for political offences as well as for debt, a well-known 
and remarkable form passed him hastily by. <A single glance was 
sufficient for him to recognise Jacques Marre. He hurried forward 
to avoid the possibility of coming in contact with so detestable a vil- 
lain; but curiosity impelled him to question his friend, who accom- 
panied him as far as the gate, relative to Marre, 

“ That man,” said the impoverished merchant, “ is named Dumont : 
he is incarcerated at the suit of a creditor at Bourdeaux, who, by 
“—_ address and cunning, tracked him out, and put him into prison, 

le was arrested at his own lodgings, just as he was about to under- 
take a journey to the northern departments.” 

De Lisier made no remark upon this information ; and his friend 
proceeded :—* But this M. Dumont will be released to-morrow : the 
arrangements he has proposed for the payment of the debt are ac- 
cepted ; and I believe that he has some prospect of acquiring a for- 
tune by marriage.” 

In the meantime Agathe had received a letter from her suitor who, 
as it appeared by his welcome epistle, was still faithful to her. He 
had been so ill during his absence, that he could not possibly write 
himself, and he preferred leaving “ his dear Agathe” in suspense, to 
wounding her feelings by permitting another to make her aware of 
his situation. His life had been despaired of—but now, thank God, 
he was well——and was returned. 

These excuses appeared somewhat extraordinary to Captain Dar- 
bois; they however satisfied Agathe, and that was sufficient. On the 
following day she was to see her lover; and she anxiously awaited 
his arrival. 

After breakfast next morning, the happy party, that had assembled 
in the drawing-room to welcome Count de Bellois’s return, consisted 
of the aunt, Captain Darbois, his two daughters, and M. de Lisier. 
Agathe was much agitated ; and when a tremendous ring at the bell of 
the porter’s lodge re-echoed through the house, her bosom palpitated 
violently. Hasty steps ascended the stair case—she cast an anxious 
glance towards the door; fearful that still it might not yet be he ; 
the’ others remained in silence, awaiting the entrance of the visitor. 
He came—he rushed into the room—an expression of horror burst 
from the lips of Lucie, then de Lisier and Captain Darbois uttered 
similar ejaculations. 

« Jacques Marre! and in this house,” cried de Lisier. 

“The convict!” exclaimed Lucie, “O God! protect my poor 
sister !”’ 

“ Damnable villain!’ thundered the Captain after a momentary 
pause, during which Agathe had nearly fainted. “ But you shall pay 
for this treachery.” 

‘“¢ No—no, spare him—spare him!” shrieked Agathe, who indis- 
tinctly heard her father’s threats. 

“© Monsieur,” said de Lisier, walking towards Marre or de Bellois, 
“no one will do aught against you, if you instantly quit this house. 
Of the enormity of all your crimes I say nothing ; sooner or later 
your conscience will tell you on that head more terrible truths than 
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any human tongue can express. A forger, an escaped felon, a vil- 
lain, who can engage the innocent affections of a lovely girl—must 
eventually meet with an awful retributive fate. Begone, Sir—nor 
pollute this dwelling longer with your presence !” 

The culprit hazarded not a reply ; his face was ghastly pale, his 
breath came thickly, and his head swam round, during the brief but 
impressive remonstrance of him whom he once could call his friend. 
He hesitated for a moment—recalled his scattered ideas—cast one 
deplorable and really penitential look upon the sorrow-stricken as- 
sembly, and then spee edily withdrew. None disputed the decision of 
de Lisier. Captain Darbois even implied his concurrence with it by 
his silence. S. F. R. 


SONG. 


Waken, Beauty, from thy slumber, 
Shake that drowsy sleep away ; 
Hours are passing without number, 
And the sun proclaims the day. 
Waken, maiden, from thy pillow— 
Longer must not be thy rest ; 
Yet why like the stormy billow 
Rises so thy snowy breast? 
Hark, Oh! hark! the loud reveil 
O’er the turret-walls is ringing ; 
Morning’s dawn these numbers tell, 
And the painted birds are singing ! 


On thy jetty eye-lash flashing 
Salt tears gush out from thine eye; 

Gloomy as the torrent dashing 
Is that deep heart-rending sigh. 

Is it love thy bosom tearing, 
With’ring all thy joys away— 

Love desponding—love despairing ?>— 
Love will still maintain his sway! 
Love then deadens the reveil, 

Though aloud ’tis early ringing ; 
Morning’s dawn those numbers tell, 
While the painted birds are singing! 


Slumber on, thou lovely maiden ; 
For if sorrow rend thy breast— 
If thy heart with grief be laden, 
Then indeed that sleep is rest ! 
Slumber still, on passion dreaming— 
Slumber on, though not with sighs— 
Slumber on, though tears be streaming, 
Like the spray, from thy dark eyes! 
For I’ll hush the loud reveil, 
O’er the castle turrets ringing ; 
Nor shall it arise to tell 
When the painted birds are singing! 
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HORE PHILOSOPHICA, No. IT. 


*« The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 


A local habitation, and a name.” 
SHAKSPRARE. 


“‘ Scribendi recti, sapere est et principium et fons.” 
Hor. pe Arte Poerica. 


Porrry, lovely Poetry! what witchery is there in thy name! At 
thought of thee, how many deep, thrilling, and indefinable associations 
come thronging into the mind! How many lovely forms and images 
of things unknown, swayed by the magic potency of thy wand, rise 
shadowy and vast from the beautiful domains of the ideal world!) What 
a wild music breathes from out the lyre of Nature when thy angelic 
fingers sweep the chords! It is a rich and full-toned minstrelsy, 
waking all the hidden emotions of the soul. 

Poetry is Nature's twin sister, born with her when first the young 
planets appeared, and this world sprang up the blue serene in all 
its beauty; or, rather, she is the soul of the universe! It is she 
that warms, and enlivens, and animates the whole. Where can we 
turn that we do not see the reflex of her image? At rosy morn, at 
mid-day, or at dewy eve, is she not perpetually looking at us from out 
the depths of creation? Smiles she not sweetly in the rich light that, 
breaking from the urns of the morning, bathes the mountains, the hills, 
and the valleys, in a tide of roseate splendour? 

Where can we turn that we shall not find her? She dwells abroad, 
invested with a spiritual omnipresence—her beauty is expansive as the 
universe—her voice is to be heard in the whispers of the zephyrs, or in 
the louder accents of the storm. And yet, some have doubted the 
reality of her existence, and assert that she is merely a creation of 
the mind. Alas! they have read nature to little advantage, who cannot 
see that poetry is something greater than this—something more than 
a mere psychological eidolon. t 

But what has all this to do with philosophy? Much,—for is not 
poetry, philosophy; and philosophy, poetry? If philosophy be as 
Pythagoras taught, excornpn rwy ovrwy, what else is poetry ? 

Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit. 


But, in the division of human learning, to which we have already 
alluded, poetry has been assigned to one faculty of the mind, and phi- 
losophy to another, as if they were really and intellectually distinct. 
We shall examine them a little more analytically, and see whether they 
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be not so essentially interfused, that it is travelling out of the high road 
of nature to attempt to separate them. 

There are two senses in which poetry may be understood,—namely, 
the poetry of feeling, and the poetry of expression and feeling; that is, 
in the one case, we have the feeling, without the power to describe or 
pourtray our emotions; in the other case, we have the feeling, with the 
power to describe them. Now, with regard to the first, there is in it a 
greater universality than is generally imagined. Indeed, there are few 
who do not possess it to a certain degree. The very pleasure which 
most persons feel in contemplating the beautiful in nature, or in reading 
the works of celebrated poets, proves this. It has been remarked, that 
there is hardly a Scotch cabin in which a copy of Thomson’s “Seasons” 
is not to be found. Now, this feeling may, perhaps, with logical pro- 
priety, be attributed solely to the act of the imagination; yet, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the association of philosophy with it, tends 
materially to elevate and refine it. And thus we shall find that as we 
advance in the scale of civilization—as we contemplate successively su- 
perior orders of intellect, the pleasure derivable from the exercise, or 
rather, indulgence of this poetic feeling, is of a higher and more refined 
nature. The simple peasant takes delight in reading Thomson’s poems, 
because they are faithful pictures of nature; but the man of cultivated 
intellect feels a greater pleasure ; because, then, all the delightful opera- 
tions of a refined taste come fully into play. The peasant looks at the 
vault of night bespangled with stars, and he thinks it beautiful, and feels 
a pleasure in gazing at it; but the man of science feels a greater pleasure, 
because he has already travelled with philosophy into those fields of 
ether, and knows something about their mysterious grandeur. The 
peasant is lost in dreamy admiration; but the man of cultivated mind 
feels a pleasure the higher and the more intense, as the feelings are 
rendered more susceptible of it, and as the range of its operations 
is more extended. Knowledge, in fact, is to this natural poetry of 
feeling, what the process of smelting is to the rough ore; it makes it 
more refined and pure. 

In the second case, the connexion is much more plain. The 
power of describing our poetic emotions is a rare gift; although in- 
deed, it is one with respect to which an erroneous opinion is gene- 
rally prevalent. From long continued association, men are generally 
accustomed to consider verse as the fittest—in fact, the only medium 
by which poetic emotions can be represented. But there is no more 
fallacious hypothesis. There is no more necessary connexion be- 
tween poetry and verse, than there is abstractedly between our 
thoughts and any particular language. Just as a man’s vernacular 
tongue is the best, though not the only way, in which he can express 
his sentiments, so verse is the best, though not the only mode in 
which the poetic emotions can be represented. The finest poetical 
sentiments are often expressed in prose. But then the man who can 
express his emotions fully in verse, undoubtedly possesses a greater 
power and yersatility of genius. 

This poetry of mind, when the power of expression is joined to it, 
is of the highest order. The feeling itself, as it were, gains growth 
and strength by exercise. In the power of expression, it finds “ am- 
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ple room and verge enough” for all its faculties to expand and flourish. 
It has a large and capacious play-ground in which to sport in all the 
wild luxury of unrestrained freedom. It becomes then, as it were, 
the vital heat of the soul—the atmosphere in which it lives and has 
its being. Noearthly pleasure is tien to be compared to it. It ear- 
ries the mind from earth; the poet is then isolated from his fellows— 
he is a sort of celestialized being in a world of his own. 

But then is not philosophy necessary here? Will he not be able 
to appreciate the beauties of nature more by knowing her mysteries ? 
And will not a knowledge of men and of things enable him the more 
fully and faithfully to describe his own emotions? Oh, yes; philo- 
sophy and poetry then become blended together; every fresh acces- 
sion of knowledge displays to him still more of the charms of the 
material world, —his poetry obtains a wider range of being. 

But if we examine the two faculties of the mind, imagination and 
reason, to which poetry and philosophy have been distinctively as- 
signed, we shall see the connexion still more clearly. Indeed the 
examination will show us more ; for it will prove that the three fa- 
eulties of the mind, memory, imagination, and reason, which have 
been marked out as distinct phases of intellectual being, cannot be so 
arbitrarily separated; that im their natural and healthy operations 
they are almost necessarily united. Can we recollect things without 
imagining ? can we imagine without the aid of memory ?—for it will 
be found that almost all our imaginings are only new compounds 
made up out of the scattered elements of former reminiscences ; and, 
finally, can we reason without the aid both of memory and imagina- 
tion? However, it will suffice for our present purpose to prove the 
connexion between imagination and reason. 

Imagination has been variously defined. Akenside says that it is 
“a power in human nature which seems to hold a middle place between 
the organs of bodily sense and the faculties of moral perception.” This 
definition does not seem to be by any meanscorrect; for the imagination 
does not appear to have any connexion that is really or nnavoidably with 
the organs of bodily sense. It is purely an abstract agency of the mind ; 
for surely in the darkness of the night, while we are lying in bed, for in- 
stance, with all the organs of bodily sense in a state of the most perfect 
quiescence, we can enjoy the most varied and refined pleasure from the 
excursions of our imagination. We can suppose ourselves climbing up 
hills, or straying through green fields, or clambering along rocks and 
precipices, or roving through beautiful gardens, or dwelling in magnifi- 
cent palaces, or a thousand other such things, in the production of which 
ideal delights the organs of bodily sense have no participation whatso- 
ever ; but they owe their being solely to the creative power of the mind, 
which can thus put together its recollections of the past in such new and 
beautiful and endless diversified combinations. And thus Dr. Reid 
has more properly defined ‘‘the immediate knowledge of the possible,” 
in contradiction to memory, which he has defined ‘the immediate know- 
ledge of the past.” This is the common faculty of imagination, as well 
in the poet as in all other men; and the only difference is, that in the 
former it is more lively, and kept in more constant exercise, than in the 
latter. And is not the constant exercise of the reasoning faculty to him 
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indispensable? Surely in his case it is peculiarly necessary that imagin- 
ation should be kept under the constant surveillance of the reasoning 
faculty; for, although the poetical critic has said, 
“‘ pictoribus atque poetis, 
Quidlibit audendi, semper fuit equa potestas,” 


yet it is plain that this poetic license must not be stretched too far. He 
must not abuse the franchises of Parnassus by ranging abroad too freely 
nor too widely. 

And again, is not imagination closely connected with the develope- 
ment of the reasoning faculty? When we cannot argue from facts up 
to principles, we are obliged to argue from principles downwards ; or, in 
other words, in most departments of philosophy, theory must generally 

recede practice. Throughout the whole range of mechanical science, 
which has latterly been making such extraordinary advances amongst 
us, and by which the interests of society are likely to be still so mate- 
rially promoted, are we not indebted to the agency of imagination for the 
discovery of theories, which are afterward to be reduced to practice ? 
Mr. Watt, when he invented the steam-engine, was as much indebted 
to the imaginative as to the ratiocinative faculty. And so it must be in 
all the other departments of philosophy that are not purely experimental. 
A chymist, in his laboratory, might indeed take up a compound and de- 
compose it in his crucible without the aid of much imagination; but if 
he were to attempt to form any general theory upon the results, he would 
find how materially a lively and vigorous imagination would facilitate 
his progress. 

This exercise of the imagination may indeed often lead us into error ; 
but, paradoxical as it may seem, error is the parent of truth. It is from 
men first having gone wrong that they learn to go right. Better, far 
better is it to take a wrong step than remain doggedly stationary. In 
the former case our experience is increased, and we are more likely to 
take the right path again; in the latter case we are surrounded with the 
same barren and unprofitable ignorance. Truly it cannot be doubted 
but that all the theories of the ancient philosophers upon astronomical 
subjects, mistaken and erroneous though they were, have considerably 
facilitated later discoveries. Every successive error, in fact, leads us a 
step nearer to truth. To arrive at the discovery of truth on any matter 
of abstract science, we must form in our minds some distinct opinion 
with regard to it. This we do by observing, as far as we are able, 
all its properties and relations, in all their various phases and modifica- 
tions, and then by grouping or massing all these together, we arrive at 
some general notion with regard to it. This once done, we have, as it 
were, a central point towards which all subsequent observations and dis- 
coveries converge. These, of course, bringing with them fresh light, 
we are enabled, upon a still more extensive induction, to test the accu- 
racy of our former theory. If itis not at variance with these subse- 
quently developed phenomena, we, of course, have stronger grounds for 
being convinced of its truth ; while, if it is, we are obliged then.to aban- 
don it and to adopt another, conformable not only to these new appear- 
ances, but to all taken together in their inductive totality. And thus 
the process goes on, every step bringing us still nearer to truth. And, 
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has not the imagination, at all events, as much to do as the reasoning 
faculty in the theories which we thus form ? But we cannot’ pursue this 
subject farther at present. On the whole, indeed, it seems, though per- 
haps logically correct, yet a very unxphilosophical distinction thus to 
Separate imagination and reason. They are united in their operations,— 
or, at least, it is only when united that they lead us to any thing prac- 
tically useful. They seem to be mutually dependent on each other. 

It is true, indeed, that many may be susceptible of the finer emotions 
of poetry, without having any turn towards philosophy; that is, they 
may rest contented with merely contemplating the outward surface of 
things, both of mind and ‘of matter, without any wish to analyze the affee- 
tions or properties of either. And, on the other hand, many may be 
philosophically inclined who have no tendency to foster the poetic feel- 
ing. Many may be admirably skilled in all the properties of a square 
and a triangle, and who might be able to tell all about the action of 
fluids, and the silicification of rocks, who have not one particle of poetry 
in their composition; who could gaze upon the stars, and see them roll- 
ing on through the blue firmament, without feeling any other emotion 
than merely those scientific thoughts connected with their telescope or 
their quadrant,—nay, who would even Jaugh at the idea of men who 
‘could affect to see aught in them that would kindle high or poetic aspi- 
rations. And, indeed, this feeling is becoming too common. What is 
generally called common sense, but what is really nothing else than a 
sad prostration of all the finer feelings of the mind, is making vast pro- 
gress amongst us. Men are building up an altar, and placing upon it 
an idol which they call common sense, to the desecration of much that 
is fine and noble, and pvetically intellectual in our nature. They are 
turning the hearts and the affections from their fealty to the beautiful im 
nature, to this Dagon of their own creation. And hence, Mr. Canning 
declared, that when “ philosophers ceased to be poets, philosophy ceased 
to be poetic.”” But this cannot be; they are united in nature, and man 
cannot separate them. 

Imagination and reason, then, philosophy and poetry, are all one, 
losing and blending themselves with each other, like the hues of the 
rainbow, or the dyes upon the dove’s neck. They are, in fact, the ve- 
ritas and bonitas of Bacon, the one to the other as the seal is to the 
print.“ Here we have the poet and the philosopher met together upon 
the same common ground, both bringing their testimony to this union in 
nature between philosophy and poetry. 

In the last Number we gave Bacon’s definition of philosophy, and also 
Cicero’s, The definition of Pythagoras, as we have already given, is 
marked for its brevity and expressiveness. In addition to these, Epic- 
tetus defines it “ the practice of precepts, the reason of precepts, and the 
proof of precepts.” Like a great many other definitions, however, we 
find in it very little of that logical rule of definitions, namely,——that they 
should immediately make known the thing defired. If we did not know 
what it was that Epictetus intended to define, it would be long before 


—— 





* Veriias and bonitas differ but as the seal and the print, for goodness is truth’s im- 
pression ; and, on the contrary, the storms and tempests of vice and passion break 
from the clouds of error and talsehood. 
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the definition itself would inform us. . Another definition has been given 
by Rollin; he calls it “ the study of nature and morality founded on the 
evidence of reason.”” The very etymological meaning, however, of the 
word itself makes known its nature better than all these pompous and 
elaborate definitions. What can be a simpler, clearer, and more intelli- 
gible explanation of it than to say that it is the love of wisdom? It very 
often happens, indeed, that learned men, while they are trying to make 
a thing more clear, only tend to mystify and obscure it. Had they left 
the term g.Aogogta to speak for itself, it would have been much better 
understood. Their lengthened definitions only tended to draw the mind 
away from its real meaning,—just as a luxuriance of foliage upon a 
tree tends to conceal from us the fruit. There is, indeed, no art which 
seems to be at present so needed in the philosophical world as the art of 
simplification. ‘The operations of nature are simple; but learned men, 
in general, have some extraordinary and unirradicable propensity to ren- 
der the simplest subjects obscure by the mode in which they explain 
them. May it be hoped that the day is coming when the public, gene- 
rally, will be able to understand scientific enquiries without being 
obliged to wade through a morass of technical terms which it is even in 
itself a labour to get through. 

It is true, however, that though philosophy and poetry are thus in 
their generic character united, yet in their subordinate relations they 
are distinct—the essential difference between them being, that philoso- 
phy has generally to deal with causes, while — looks to effects. 

oetry feels the influence of beauty in general; philosophy both feels 
its influence, and proceeds to investigate its elements. And in this 
latter sense philosophy has been divided into several departments ; 
the first division being, the inquisition of causes and the production of 
effects, or speculation and operation. Speculative knowledge again 
is divided into physics and metaphysics. Physics inquires into the 
efficient cause, and the nature ; Metaphysics, into the final cause and 
the form. And under this latter is included the whole system of 
practical morality and ethics. 

Now to the history of philosophy generally, as conversant about 
causes, it is plain that to assign a commencement we must go back to 
the very first ages of the world—nay, up to the very creation. From 
the first moment that men began to feel any anxiety to discover the 
causes of the ordinary phenomena which nature was constantly pre- 
senting to their view, from that moment they began to philoso- 
phize. And this they did almost when they first began to think, 
this anxiety of knowing the meaning of the things about us bein 
almost the first instinet, if we may use the expression of the intellectual 

wers. In children we see a strong proof and illustration of this. 
At first, like a spectator placed in a theatre with all its lights and 
scenery and decorations new to him, they feel a sort of wonder in 
looking, and gazing about at every thing. And then by degrees 
they begin to inquire and observe, and compare and examine. 
«What is this?” is the common but philosophical enquiry of the child. 
And thus in the earliest ages of the world men became philosophers 
when first they began to think or examine. : 

It is evident, however, that some must haye devoted themselves to 
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these enquiries more than others, and these in time were peculiarly 
and distinctively styled philosophers, while all the rest were looked 
upon as a mere valgar crowd. And among the Greeks the name of 
philosopher was held in the highest repute. To call a man a philo- 
sopher was paying him the highest honour that could be conferred on 
him. Indeed some of their sects, the Stoics, carried this notion to so 
extravagant a height as to assert that a wise man was every thing— 
not only a wise man, but a king anda shoemaker, and every thing 
else that could be imagined. 

The history of philosophy has generally been divided into three pe- 
riods. ‘The first traces its rise from the earliest periods to the estab- 
lishment of the Roman empire ;—the second, from the establishment 
of the Roman empire to the revival of letters ; and the third, from the 
revival of letters to the present time. 

We shall take a glance at each of them consecutively, and shall 
endeavour to enliven the details by such reflections and observations 
as the nature of the subjects shall suggest. It will be not a litile in- 
teresting to see the aeetectrget | opinions which prevailed amongst 
the ancients upon topics with which now every tyro is familiar ; as 
also to observe the mode in which the human mind has been gradu- 
ally emerging from the darkness of ignorance and error to the full 
light of knowledge and of truth. 

And now at such atime as this, when knowledge is spreading about 
in all quarters, such a retrospective review cannot be unprofitable. 
Now, when the mind has made such vast and rapid advances, it can- 
not be unprofitable to take a glance backwards at the goal from which 
it has started. Now, when improvement of all kinds is proceeding 
im so determinate and onward a course,—when discoveries of all sorts 
are being daily made to increase our conveniences and comforts,— 
when science is set upon a height, so that all can see the brightness of 
her visage,—when civilization, and knowledge, and refinement, and 
social freedom are spreading themselves throughout every part of the 
world ;—now, when we know truths that the most illustrious philoso- 
ana of the olden times, with all their intellectual greatness, would 

ave gazed at only in stupid timidity or vacant wonder,—when the 
ocean rolls its waves to minister to our comforts,—when the caverns 
and the rocks yield up their fossiled treasures only to add to the dis- 
coveries of science,—when all the wildest elements of nature have 
been tamed and subdued, and pressed into the service, and 


“* Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation;” 


surely when all such things have now been effected by perseverance, 
industry, and vigour, it cannot be uhinteresting or uninstructive to cast 
a look back to those times when every thing was dark and dreary, to 
see the mind struggling amid the gloom, to mark the first faint streaks 
of light that appeared upon the firmament, and finally to watch the 
gradual rising of that orb of intellectual day, which, having rolled 
away all the clouds that hung heavily before it, is now biahifng 


upon us with all the unrivalled majesty of unclouded splendour. 
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ON THE INCONVENIENCES OF A GOOD APPETITE. 


I ensoy a bad state of health. Cavil not at the phrase, gentle reader, 
for though mis-applied and erroneous in a thousand instances, it is the 
phrase and the only one expressive of my condition. Not that I am 
an invalid, who find my sole delight in the mysteries of the Pharmaco- 
peia,— 

** Whose face is pallid, and whose pulse is slow ;” 


not I indeed, for I enjoy a vigorous constitution and an appetite of 


liberal elasticity. But this last, which bilious and dyspeptic thousands 
would regard as a blessing, has been to me a curse, and made me 
bankrupt alike in present happiness and future hopes. 

But to my story :—I am the son ofa tolerably wealthy farmer in —-— 
shire ; a farmer of the old school, who, priding himself on his hospitality, 
delights to see his table groan with provision, and scores of good-hu- 
moured faces around it cheered by his cheer. I am the youngest of 
thirteen children; each of whom is distinguished for concentrating 
within himself some remarkable resemblance to their common parent. 
My eldest brother has his father’s nose to a nicety. My sister Louisa 
his full and pleasant blue eyes. I resemble him in nothing but his re- 
markably good appetite. But then I am the thirteenth child, and 
alas! thirteen is an unlucky number. 

I cut my teeth at a very early age; and during my first years manj- 
fested so astonishing a power of using them, that | have since often- 
times suspected that economical considerations were mixed up with 
the anxiety evinced by my parents that I should at the age of eight 
years be placed under the fostering care of Mr. Whippington; who 
was deemed the most learned pundit and pedagogue in the whole 
county, and in whose establishment, owing to the extraordinary com- 
bination which he had made of “comfort and economy,” young 
gentlemen were taken in and done for, all for the small charge of forty 
guineas per year. 

To Digamma House I was accordingly despatched one fine spring 
morning—the pangs of separation from the home of my childhood be- 
ing sweetened by the present of a plum-cake of the most ample di- 
mensions, 

The first year I passed very quietly at Whippington’s. The boys 
certainly said I had ‘a pretty twist;” and some, who were more 
skilled in the classics than in politeness, nicknamed me ‘'T’empus,’ be- 
cause I was, as they said, ‘‘Edax rerum.” But after being thrashed 
by three who were bigger, and thrashing four who were less than my- 
self, I contrived for a while to pass my days in tolerable happiness. 

But time passed on, with it my years increased, and so did my ap- 
petite. Whippington was bored by my board, for, as he said punningly, 
“| ate a great deal ;” and determined to dislodge me, having first ascer- 
tained by a long series of calculations, for he was a profound mathe- 
matician, that after deducting from the sum he received on my account 
the prime cost of the food which consumed, there remained, per quarter, 
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the munificent sum of two shillings and sevenpence three farthings for 
lodging and learning. 

To get rid of me without giving offence to my parents tequired 
some management; but Whippington succeeded admirably, and I be- 
lieve my father took me home under a vague impression that Whip- 
pington parted from me because I was a second Crichton, instead of 
a modern Maximian. 

** Has Jonathan any talents?’ said my father in a tone which suffi- 
ciently intimated his hopes of a favourable answer. 

“ Wonderful, Sir, wonderful—in his way.” 

‘Does he get on with his grammar ?” 

** With his Eton grammar prodigiously.” 

‘Can he decline a verb, Sir?” 

“ Decline, Sir! he’ll decline any thing in the school-room—but no- 
thing at the dinner table,”--the last part was given sotto voce, but 
reached my conscious ears. 

“Has he a thirst for knowledge, Sir ?” 

“Thirst, Sir !—that he has,—and such an appetite !” 

Here terminated the colloquy.—My father was delighted, so was 
Whippington, and so was I. 

I was now destined to pass some years at home—leading a sort of 
half idle life, rambling over the grounds to get an appetite, and return- 
ing to the homestead to allay it; until my father considered that as 
my style of living was somewhat expensive, it was but right I should 
do something towards earning it. Accordingly I was one morning 
summoned into the back parlour to hold a parley with my Pa on the 
subject of my future prospects. Well do 1 remember the commence- 
ment of that very serious conversation. 

“Sir,” said my Sire, blowing his nose, wiping his spectacles, and 
adjusting his pigtail,—“ Sir, I have been thinking,—” 

Now as the old gentleman was by no means addicted to that prac- 
tice, I felt certain a storm was brewing. 

* Sir,” said he again, ‘I have been thinking.” I acknowledged by 
a bow my belief of his having performed that act of abstraction, and he 
then proceeded to say that I was blest with good health and appetite 
(that last word cost us both a sigh, for he had of late frequently hinted 
at his discovery of the real cause of Whippington’s resignation of me), 
and ought to earn my bread. 

I must work hard, thought I, to do that. 

’ Have you thought of a profession, Jonathan? (1 shook my head 
parenthesisically.) Mr. Prateapace hinted to me the other day that if I 
should like to place you in a situation under government he could pro- 
cure me one for you in the Customs.” 

“ Sir, all must depend upon the emolument,” was my reply; “for a 
place under government Idid not imagine to be quite suited to a 
man of extensive appetite and incommensurate means. 

** Sixty pounds a year to begin with,” said my father. 

“It won't find me bread,” said I. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t like Mr. Prate- 
apace, and I would not accept a favour from a man who advocates 
annual parliaments.” 

“ Hoity toity ! -what are your objections to annual parliaments ?”’ 
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** Sir, all idcas of short commons are repulsive to me.” 

The joke had its effect. My father shifted his tack, talked of Nelson, 
and proposed the navy. Lobjected. As I did not volunteer to. enter 
the service, I was pressed—to state the ground of my refusal. 

‘**] should disgrace myself.”’ 

‘Sir!’ said my father in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ would you flinch ia 
the battle ?”’ 

** No, Sir, 1 don’t. think I should. Atleast not till I had gotabelly-full. 
But if the ship at any time ran short of provisions and the crew were 
put under stoppages, I should be the first to flinch from my duty and 
give up—” 

“Yond post, Sir.” 

‘** No, Sir, give up the ghost, Sir.” 

My father found himself at sea, and made signals that 1 should choose 
a profession for myself. 

“‘] should prefer the law, Sir.” 

“ La, Sir,” said my Sire. 

“Yes, Sir, the law, because the study is so pleasant and one has 
only fo eat one’s terms.” He objected that the lawyer. who had only 
eaten his terms never got much to eat afterwards. This I denied, in- 
asmuch as I had heard that in all great cases the clients fee’d the 
lawyers handsomely. 

“ Pish,” said my father; “‘if you can’t talk seriously, we had better 
not talk at all. But go to the law and‘to the devil if you like.” 

** Just as you please, Sir: they say they are much the same thing.” 

To the law, however, I turned; but had not been many weeks in 
town when my maternal uncle, and godfather by proxy, General Jona- 
than Blueskin, arrived from India with mines of wealth, scores of ser- 
vants, a liver the worse for wear, and, to borrow an expressive phrase, 
“a strong tea complexion, black and green mixed,” 

An introductory letter from my father (enclosed in one in which 
were conveyed special directions how this eastern Plutus was to be 
worshipped) placed me on his visiting list. 1 was next promoted to his 
dinner list; and I hoped by my delicate attentions to secure a piace in 
his will. His will therefore was my law, and at length | had so far in- 
gratiated myself into his favour, by a diligent study of the Asiatic 
Journal and East India Register, as to be looked upon as the future 
depositary of his immense wealth ; nay, more, to be acknowledged as 
such by himself. 

But alas! how fleeting are our hopes. How many slips there are 
betwixt the cup and the lip, betwixt the plate and the palate. My 
uncle kept a table where a prince might dine. His was the best of 
cooks. He imported for his own use the choicest delicacies, and I whe 
am like Wolsey, ‘‘a man of an unbounded stomach,” was for a short 
time a happy man. 

But a change came o’er the spirit of my dream, my uncle gradually 
cooled towards me. I was no longer ‘‘dear Jonathan, dear godson.” 


Towards me, 


“Yamen's visage grew blanker and blanker,”’ 


until at last I was very politely forbidden his house. I bribed.a tea- 
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pot-coloured domestic to acquaint me with the reason of this cruel 
treatment, and found that my bilious uncle {and dyspeptic godfather, 
General Jonathan Blueskin, had disinherited me ‘cause the dog ate 
with an appetite !”—curse on my greedy maw! 

The shock was so great that although for a week afterwards I ate 
scarcely any suppers or luncheon, made but indifferent breakfasts, and 
at dinner never tasted a mouthful of meat, nothing in fact but fish, 
soup, poultry, and pudding, I was seized with a fit of indigestion, and 
compelled to take a trip into the country to recruit my spirits and ap- 
petite. 

This country excursion forms an important chapter in my life, for it 
contains my only love affair. Before I left my father’s, Ellen Mea- 
dows and I had, to use a country phrase, “‘ made faces at one another.”’ 
She was the object of my first love, and returned my passion. Her 
father was wealthy, and wished a richer son-in-law than I then could 
ever hope to be. While in the sunshine of my uncle’s favour I had how- 
ever written to Ellen—my glowing epistle was answered affectionately. 
Her father then saw that my passion was disinterested, and therefore 
sanctioned my addresses. When, therefore, 1 was discarded by my 
uncle, it was to Ellen that I flew for consolation. 

It was night when I arrived at old Meadow’s. Supper was laid 
when I entered, and I confess that 1 felt disappointed, that it did not 
present me with the means of making my evening meal as hearty as 
my welcome. In short I made the unpleasant discovery that I was 
about to form an alliance with a family who were very moderate 
eaters. 

But if provisions were scant, good will was abundant. I received 
great kindnesses, but somewhat attenuated, meals. Ellen was all love, 
while I 


‘“‘ Was all for love, and a little for my stomach.” 


To use a homely phrase, my visit was spoiled by my receiving all kisses 
and no bread and cheese. Inthe latter respect it commenced inauspi- 
ciously. Alas! it ended no less so. 

One evening, one fatal evening, Ellen and I started for our usual stroll. 
The weather was most enticing, and, seduced by its beauty and lost in 
sweet converse and amicable discussions upon our future arrangements, 
we unconsciously strayed farther from home than we intended, and it 
was only the rapidly approaching twilight which called our attention 
from the sweet subject of our thoughts. To remedy our error we de- 
termined upon returning home by a more direct, but less familiar path. 
The consequence was, we missed our way, and did not reach the house 
without great difficulty, and then not until the supper tray had been 
removed, and the family had become alarmed at our absence. 

Our arrival, however, quieted all fears, and we had to pay the penalty 
of our carelessness by being made the butts at which the whole family 
aimed their jokes. Ellen was disconcerted by these sportive missiles 
of the brain, and declined supper. As I was in love (although senti- 
ment of any kind always sharpens my appetite), I felt bound to follow 
the line of conduct marked out for me by my inamorata, and therefore, 
although as hungry as a hunter, I pleaded fatigue, and said, ‘‘ No supper, 
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thankee.” It was the first time I ever did so, and depend upon it, it shall 
be the last. Well does the poet exclaim, ‘ Sine Baccho et Cerere frigit 
Venus,” and well did he understand his author who translated this 
splendid passage—“ Without bread and cheese and celery Venus a’nt 
worth a fig.” 

At length the hour for retiring arrived. I withdrew to my chamber, 
jumped desperately into bed, but not, alas! to rest. Fatigue bade me 
sleep—I dozed and dreamed, and my dreams reflected my waking 
thoughts and wishes :— 

“* Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 

Muttons and fatted beeves and bacon swine! 
Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, 

Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and custard,” 


floated before me in ideal banquets, which I was prevented from parti- 
cipating in, by awakening at the very moment when a well-filled plate 
was placed before me. 

The gnawing sensation at my stomach at length got so annoying 
that I determined the cravings of nature should be satisfied ; and that 
hunger, which it is said can break through stone walls, should break 
through the stone walls of etiquette and propriety, and that I would 
find out the larder and satisfy my desire for food. ‘This resolution once 
made, I panted for the pantry, and cautiously and stealthily did I wend 
my way thither, guided by the light of a bright harvest moon. 

I reached it in safety, and was already in anticipation revelling in 
its savoury stores when the loud bark of Jowler, the house dog, startled 
me, and | determined to effect a speedy retreat. 

This resolution was confirmed by the approach of my canine enemy, 
the growing loudness of whose bark showed too clearly his increasing 
appropinquity. I fled—but in my flurry mistook my room, burst into 
that of the cook-maid, who had sprung from her bed at the summons 
of the trusty mastiff, and was received by her with astonishment and 
open arms, and retained by her, in the supposition that I was a felon, 
until Jowler flew to‘her assistance, and fixing his fangs in the calf of 
my left leg, held me fast in this most embarrassing situation, as a spec- 
tacle to the whole family, who speedily drew nigh to the scene of con- 
fusion,— 

“Some armed with rapiers and with rush-lights some.” 


All my protestations and those of the ministering Priestess of the 
Cuisine could not disabuse the minds of the spectators from the idea 
of intrigue. Old Meadows accused me of baseness—Fanny upbraided 
me with perfidy and libertinism—the cook was ordered off at daybreak, 
—and I beat my retreat by the six o’ clock London coach, and sought 
consolation for my misfortune in my conscious innocence and a most 
super-excellent breakfast. 

I now determined to renounce all ideas of matrimony, and to be 
contented with bachelor’s fare for the rest of my life. To procure this 
in its most agreeable shape, I resolved to enter the club, of which 
several of my acquaintances were members. But here again my evil 
destiny pursued me. 
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All the forms of proposing and seconding me prescribed by the regu- 
lations of the club had been duly observed ; when, by way of ensuring 
my election, | gave a dinner party to some of the most influential 
members, a day or two preceding the one which was to decide the 
question of my admission or rejection. 

The dinner was of the best,—admirable in quality—abundant in 
quantity. I begged my guests to do it justice, and I myself set them 
the example. They enjoyed themselves, and so did I—I never made a 
heartier dinner in my life. 

Judge then, gentle reader, of my horror and disgust at finding, on 
the day of election, that these very friends had in consequence of this 
display of my gastronomic powers b/ack-balled me ! and this too, as they 
themselves avowed, for no other reason in the world than that the club 
could not afford to dine aman with my appetite for the regulation price of 
two and three-pence ! 


ASTROLOGY. 


THE ancient sage, who glanc’d above, 

And mark’d the worlds that circling move 
Upon the boundless sky, 

Oft deem’d in them he read the fate, 

The joys or horrors that await 

Man’s present and his future state— 
His constant destiny ! 

Silent, indeed, those orbs roll on, 

Silent they rove the heav’ns upon, 
And silent track their way :— 

But as the eye may glance along them, 

A mighty tale is read among them— 
Deeds of the future day | 

Nor less they bear unto the sense 

The truth of God’s omnipotence !— 

Though silent as to human tone, 

To us th’ Almighty do they own :— 

To us his praises do they tell— 

The praises of th’ Invisible! 
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CLASSICAL VARIETIES. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. 





I. “AAY’'NATOI—Persons maintained from the Poors’ Funds. The 
following accovnt of the Poor-Laws of the Athenians is from an old 
Lewicon, published by Bekker in his Anecdota Greca:—'Advvaror oi 
pEpoc Tt PePappevor TOU gwparoc, we poe Epyaleasat, of Kai exopn= 
youvro Ta ™poc ro Civ mapa TIC TOAEWC, piaSopopourrwy avroic T@V év 
TOWLE TPLMY YOY meprovolay KEKTNHEVWY, Edoxepac ovro O€ of ddvvarot UxO 
Tii¢ tay wevrakociwy Bovdij¢, Kai Ehau Pavey, we perv Avoiacg Eya, 
bBorov Eva, we oe DiAGXopoc, mévre, AprororéAne Oé dvo ton. ‘* They 
who were maimed in body, so as to be incapable of work, were pro- 
vided with the means of subsistence at the expense of the city, the 
richer class contributing a fixed proportion; the senate of Five Hun- 
dred decided on the claims of relief, and those who were entitled to 
relief, received, as Lysias says, one obolus,—as Philochorus says, 
five,—and as Aristotle says, two.’ It appears from the interesting 
Oration of Lysias epi row ndeokrit, that those who could not find 
employment, as well as those who were unable to work, were entitled to 
an allowance from the Poors’ Funds. See Rersxe’s Oratores Grect 
5, 738. F. A. 

Il, "AMI'ANTOS, amianthus, ‘amiant;’? undoubtedly that species 
of asbestus, to which the term is still applied; of a fibrous texture, 
somewhat resembling flax, and hence it was used by the ancients for 
making their /inum asbestinum, in which they wrapped the bodies of 
the dead, before they were committed to the funeral pile. In modern 
times cloth and various other textures have been manufactured from 
it. The perpetual lamps of the ancients contained, as it has been sug- 
gested, wicks of amianthus, constantly supplied with oil. See Agricola 
and Cleaveland. F. A. 

III. “ANOPAZ, carbo, “common charcoal,” never applied to 
carbo fossilis, ‘‘ pit-coal,” as has been represented; the proper mean- 
ing of carbo in Latin is “a piece of burnt wood.” ‘Theodorus, the 
celebrated Samian architect, according to Diogenes Laertius, strength- 
ened the foundations of the Temple of Ephesus, which were laid on 
marshy ground, by putting coal, &ySpaxac, underneath, which of 
course means charred timber, as fossil coal would not have answered 
the purpose. Charcoal is a great antiseptic, and by charring the tim- 
ber, its vegetative properties are destroyed, and its durability is in- 
sured; piles are for this reason often charred, before they are driven 
into water. The fossil coal is mentioned by Theophrastus, but not 
by Pliny,—as a mineral, not as fuel,—as AcSavSpat, stone-coul, of 
which there are many varieties, all consisting, in a great measure, of 
charcoal and bitumen. 

IV. ’AP’PENIKON, or ’APZE'NIKON, Orpiment, the yellow sul- 
phuret of arsenic; according to the most approved analysis of it by 
Klaproth, it consists of 52 parts of arsenic, and 38 of sulphur ; the 
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cavoapakn is realgar, red sulphuret of arsenic, and, according to the 
same authority, contains 69 parts of arsenic, and 31 of sulphur. Cleave- 
land states that realgar melted with sulphur produces orpiment ; and 
orpiment, combined with an additional quantity of arsenic, is converted 
into realgar. F. A. 

V.”"AXZIOZ AI'OOX, Assian, or Flesh-consuming Stone, much used 
by the ancients in their sepultures from its property of consuming the 
flesh of bodies, which it is said by Pliny to effect in forty days ; it was 
also supposed to be possessed of petrifying powers. Modern autho- 
rities differ about it; Sprengel thinks that soda and alum were its prin- 
cipal ingredients, and indeed Dioscorides and Galen, who state that it 
is formed from sea-water, confirm the conjecture. F. A. 

VI. "AX@AATOS, Bitumen Judaicum, “ Jews’ pitch,” named from 
a Lake in Judea; it consists principally of bituminous oil and charcoal. 
Klaproth supposes it to be the principal ingredient in the Grecian fire ; 
the walls of Babylon were of brick cemented with degadrroc. The 
micoacdadroc was not so hard as &egadroc, and of a more pleasant 
smell. F. A. 

VII. “HAEKTPON.—Bochart Hieroz. shows that the ancients ap- 
plied this name to three very different substances; 1. the crystalline 
stone, i. e. crystallized quartz ; 2. metallic compound of gold and silver ; 
3. amber. Most ancient authors consider amber to be an exudation 
from poplars, and many modern naturalists account for its origin by 
supposing that it once proceeded from certain trees. Theophrastus 
and Lucian, however, seem to have held it to be a native fossil. Almost 
all the writers of antiquity speak of its being produced on the banks of 
the Po, (Eridanus,) and to account for this mistake it has, been supposed 
that their earlier authors applied the term Eridanus to the Rhine as 
well as the Po. Ina late Number of the Edinburgh Review, 119, 111, 
a new conjecture is adverted to, namely, that the amber was conveyed 
by land from the Baltic to the head of the Adriatic Gulf, and hence 
the fabulous Eridanus with its amber-weeping trees, was identified by 
the poets with the Po. This conjecture is confirmed by the account 
of the origin of amber, given by Pliny and Solinus. F. A. 

VIII. KY'ANOXS, Cyanus.—This term is applied by the ancients 
to the gem now known by the name of Lapis Lazuli ; 2. the ciavoc 
avropui¢c of Theophrastus is the mountain-blue, or blue carbonate of 
copper ; 3.the xvavoc abroguic Exwy Ev EavT@ ypvcoKddXay, seems tobe 
the mountain-green, or the earthy green carbonate of copper: see Agri- 
cola and Kidd. It deserves to be mentioned that the appévioy of Dios- 
corides and Galen, Lapis Armenius, was the same, or nearly the same 
as the first of these. The xtavoc of Homer appears to be the second, 
or mountain-blue. 4. Aristotle mentions a bird called ktavoc. F. A. 

IX. KY KAO and KYKAIKOI’.— What things are done xa Sodicée, 
are said by the Greeks xicAw roieioSar, as Kbxrw didaoxe raida, i. e. 
kaSoduxwc, “to teach the whole circle of the sciences,” beginning 
with grammar. So physicians say, cikdkm Separeverv, when they omit 
no remedy, proceeding from the smallest to the greatest. So Caius 
Inst. 1, 2. ‘‘Circulo servos manumittere in testamento.”” So the 
author of the Mexpa ‘IAvac began his poem from the twin-egg of Leda, 
and brought it down to the destruction of Troy, i. e. treating the his- 
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tory ikke, and hence the poem was called KixAo¢ by the Gramma- 
rians, and is always so ¢alled by the Scholiast of Aristophanes. In 
Themistius Analyt. Post. 1. p. vi. we have: Ei dé Néyerae cat Eryn riva 
xicdoc, GAN’ ovK EG TavTa KvKAOY HrodafJeiy TOY yewpéerpny 6 TOD KUKNOV 
Adyoc. Cyclius is so called by Horace de A. P. because he wrote 
Kock ra “T\caKa, i.e. from the twin-egg, and because the poem was 
called KixX\oc. Horace has the same meaning, when he says, 


“‘ Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem.” 


For by orbem he means xvxAov,—by patulum, that the subject is treated 
xuxAg, is handled cara rAaroc, at large, diffusely,—by vilem, that it is 
the part of a plebeian mind to discuss common topics xara rAdrog kai 
maxéwc, instead of selecting the main points, and bringing into view 
the less obvious, but striking peculiarities. Jos. C. ScarigEr’s Opus- 
cula Varia, 1610. 4to. p. 415. 

X. IIA'TIYPOX, Papyrus.—* Surgit Nilotica silva sine ramis, ne- 
mus sine frondibus, aquarum seges, paludum pulchra cesaries, virgultis 
mollior, herbis durior, nescio qua vacuitate plena, plenitudine vacua, 
bibula teneritudine spongeum lignum, cui more pomi robur in cortice 
est, mollicies in medullis, proceritas lenis, sed ipsa se continens, foede 
inundationis pulcherrimus fructus.’’ Cassroporus. * 

XI. TIN YX, ‘BHMA.—* The Pnyz was part of the surface of a low 
rocky hill, at the distance of a quarter of a mile to the west of the cen- 
tral rock of the Acropolis (at Athens), and at about half that distance 
to S. W. of the centre of the Areopagus-Hill. 'The Pnyx may be best 
described as an area formed by the segment of a circle, which, as it is 
very nearly equal to a semicircle, for the sake of conciseness, we shall 


{ assume to be such. The radius of this semicircle varies from about 


60 to 80 yards. It is on a sloping ground, which shelves down very 


gently toward the hollow of the ancient Agora, which was at its foot 


on the N. E. The chord of this semicircle is the highest part of this 
slope: the middle of its arc is the lowest; and this last point of the 
curve is cased by a ¢erras-wall of huge polygonal blocks, and of about 
15 feet in depth at the centre: this terras-wall prevents the soil of the 
slope from lapsing down into the valley of the Agora beneath it. From 
its being thus consolidated, and, as it were, condensed, (xuxvovpevn), by 
the upward pressure of these massive stones, the Pnyxr derived its 
name. This massive wall is probably coeval with the birth of oratory 
at Athens. The chord of this semicircle is formed by a line of rock 
vertically hewn, so as to present to the spectator, standing in the area, 
the face of a flat wall. In the middle point of this wall of rock, and 
projecting from, and applied to it, is a solid rectangular block hewn 
from the same rock. This tis the Bija, or Rostra, from which the 
speakers in the assembly bf the Pnyx addressed the audience, who 
occupied the semicircle area before them. The Bijya looks towards the 
N. E.; that is, toward the ancient Agora. Steps are hewn on either 
side of this Rostrum, by which the speaker mounted it; and at its 
base, on the three sides of it, is a tier of three seats cut from the same 
rock. This was the place provided for the public assemblies at Athens 
in its most glorious times. (J. Pollux 8, 132, well describes the Pays 
as, Xwpiov kareokevaopevoy kara Thy Tadaiay drornra), and nearly 
such as it was then, is it seen now. ‘The Athenian orator spoke from 
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a block of bare stone ; his audience sat before him on a blank and open 
field.” Rev. C. Worpvswortn’s Athens and Attica, 1836, p. 64. 

XIT. MPQTO’KQAON, Protocol.—K@éndXa, schede, “ sheets ;” hence 
the first sheet, in binding a book, was called zpwroxwdor, in which 
was the stamp or mark to distinguish the place where the paper was 
manufactured, So in Martial, éoyarow#\cov means “the last sheet” 
or “ page :” 

Spectas icyaroxwduov, libeile, 
Nee summa potes in scheda teneri, 
where the vulgar reading is éryaroxwXtxdy. Kédorv, then, is “a 
member of a sheet,” schedion ; from it the charte Pergamene were 
called membrane, as the Greeks say owparta cai répor. Jos. C. Sca- 
LIGER’s Opuscula Varia, 1610. 4to. p. 50. Much matter on this word 
occurs inthe very learned commentary of Salmasius ad Historie Au- 
guste Scriptores, but the book is not at hand, and we can only state 
our general impression from memory, that he considers the word to 
be mpwroxoAXa, but still referring to the binding and beginning of a 
book. The word protocol, thus Classical in its origin, was first intro- 
duced into the English language from the Russian tongue, (as we 
suspect,) by the late Marquis of Londonderry during the diplomatic 
discussions after the downfal of Buonaparte, in the metaphorical sense 
of “a first draught” or ‘‘ minute of proceedings.” We remember 
that Lord Holland, in the House of Lords, when the papers respect - 
ing the negotiations were laid on the table of their Lordships, ex- 
pressed his surprise, and indulged his mirth, at the mention of the 
word protocol asa strange novelty; but his Lordship might have 
been better reconciled to the word, had he known that from whatever 
tongue it was fetched, it claimed a Classical origin. We may remark, 
for the benefit of English lexicographers, that the word Borough- 
monger was first introduced by Sir Francis Burdett about the year 
1812. He was speaking of his first appearance in the House 
of Commons; his guardians had made a bargain for a seat with the 
Duke of Neweastle, who liked to do what he willed with his own 
property in boroughs; and after having spoken of this disgracefully 
corrupt traffic in boroughs, by way of greater emphasis, called them 
borough mongers, and thus fixed their title among the friends of free 
election. 

XIII. TEXNIKH’.—Crates, Aristophanes, Nicander, Callimachus, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Chrysippus, and others, divided grammar into 
three parts :—1. Te x ve«), which relates to the elements, and to syn- 
tax; 2. ‘Ioropex, which relates to the mythology of the poets, to 
descriptions by orators and historians, and to places, mountains, and 
rivers, &c., mentioned by them; 3. ’[dcaerepa, which penetrates 
into the more hidden recesses of wisdom, distinguishing between the 
spurious and genuine verses of the poets, correcting errors, assigning 
to their proper authors verses, which have been attributed to those 
who did not write them, revising and examining the poets, orators, phi- 
losophers, &c. and therefore'called Kperexy, deriving its name 
idtacrépa, “ peculiar,” not from its office, in respect to the grammatical 
art, as inthe other two departments, but because this province of 
the art belongs to the few, and not to the many among philologists, 
and because it handles, not all and any, but only the noblest writers. 
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As the ancient Romans divided each of the four parts of the year 
into three other parts, (see Junius’s Nomenclator tit. de Temporibus, 
p. 324,) saying of the spring, “ Ver primum, adultum, precipitatum,” 
so also they rightly wished the g:AoAoyoc to reach by those grada- 
tions the highest point of excellence in philology. In the first de- 
partment, the most distinguished writers among the Greeks were, 
Herodian, Trypho, Apollonius Alexandrinus ; among the Romans, 
Scaurus, Donatus, Cesar, and Pliny the Younger. In the second 
department, Hyginus, Palephatus, Stephanus, and Cesar excelled. 
In the third, which was the noblest of all, and truly worthy of a phi- 
losophical mind, these were the most celebrated Greek writers,— 
Crates, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, who was therefore generally called 
Kprrixdc, (and whose authority decided on the genuineness of Homeric 
verses, as Calliopius in respect to the Comedies of Terence,) and 
among the Romans, Varro, Sisenna, /Mlius Jurisconsultus, and 
others. An ancient tragedy was called the Achilles of Aristarchus, 
because it was corrected by him. Jos.C, Scacicer’s Opuscula Varia, 
p. 409. 

XIV. “YEAOS, Glass.—As far as I know, Aristophanes is the 
earliest writer who makes mention of glass, Acharn. 74. It is men- 
tioned alsoin the Timaus of Plato. The glass of the ancients was made 
from sand, soda, and flint. It must haye been in very general use 
about the Christian zra, and afterwards; for we find Dioscorides 
giving directions to keep certain medicines in glass-vessels, and Ac- 
tuarius commends pots de chambre of glass as facilitating observations 
on the urine. It further appears from Lactantius de Opif. Dei, c. 8, 
that glass was likewise used in windows, and accordingly glass has 
been found in the windows of many houses in Pompeii. 2. 'The term 
was also applied to rock-crystal. F. A. 

XV. XPYZOKO’AAA, Chrysocolla.—Dr. Kidd states that there 
were two substances to which the ancients gave the name of chryso- 
colla; the one an artificeal preparation made use of in soldering other 
metals to gold,—the ether, a native carbonate of copper, called mala- 
chite. The latter is called common copper-green by Jameson. See 
Agricola de Nat. Foss. 592, and Cleaveland’s Mineralogy, p. 570. 
Pliny 33, 29, describes the mode of preparing the artificial chryso- 
colla from copper, soda, and the urine of a boy. It therefore bore no 
resemblance to the modern boraz, (borax sode,) except that it was 
used by the ancients in soldering in the same manner as the latter is 
by the moderns. F.A. 

XVI. ¥YXH’.--“ The verse, 


“Hucov piv Poyiie ért rd Trio, 
is translated by Porcius Licinus, an ancient poet, 


‘ Aufugit mi animus, credo, ut solet, ad Theatimum.” 

He has only changed the boy’s name, which in the Greek is Knguoode, 
Ov tio’ sig Kngucodyr ; 

So we read. If Gellius N. A. 19, 9, who compares the Latin and 

Greek poets, had known the fact of the translation, he would never, 

in extolling the genius of the Latin poets as compared with the 

Greek, have produced a piece, which claims Greece for its origin. 

Jos. C. Scaricer’s Opuscula Varia, p. 454. 
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DEATHS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLERS SINCE 1830. 


We cannot, without pain, reflect on the number of individuals who 
have distinguished Catelees for a zeal in promoting knowledge, 
and in their ardour became victims. Many have died of late in 
foreign countries, where they went to make researches for extending 
our knowledge of the various branches of philosophy. Some died 
from the various influences of the climate, or by plague prevalent at 
their destinies, or upon their routes; some from fatigue and incident 
hardships, some by accident, and others have been drowned inland 
or by shipwreck. We will here enumerate the names of several 
who have been lost to science since 1830 :— 

M. M. Beyrich and Frank* died in South America. The former 
had completed his journey over the Brazils; and the latter was en- 
riching our country and his own from: the Flora of the Ohio; his 
collections of specimens were exceedingly abundant. M. Schiede, 
an indefatigable collector in the Mexican Flora, died in Mexico of 
typhus fever; Mr. Drummond in the island of Cuba; M. M. Zip- 
pelius and Van Raalten in the Moluccas; M. Brocchi died at Dan. 
gola, in Nubia; and M. Raddi in Egypt; another eminent person 
died of pestilence in Cairo. M.M. Michaelis, Berger, and Decker, 
all naturalists of Bavaria, became victims to malignant fevers; the 
first two in Greece, and the other in Palermo. M. Jacquemont, after 
travelling during three years across the high plateaus of Asia and 
Hindostan, ceased to exist when at Madras, and at the moment he 
was to have returned to Europe. M. M. Mertens, Eschholz, and 
Rengger, after having nearly traversed the known world, died from 
long endured fatigues, almost immediately after their return home ; 
and the same fate befel M. Montbrett, who had visited the oriental 
countries. Several died by accident :—Mr. Sellon was drowned in 
the river San Franseco; the enterprising M. Bertero was ship- 
wrecked on the Atlantic; Mr, Douglas, who discovered in California, 
and brought away from thence, many beautiful plants now flourish- 
ing in Britain, fell into a pit in the Sandwich Islands, designed to 
entrap wild beasts, and was there killed by a wild bull, which was 
énsnared soon afterwards; M. Van Hassett lost his life in nearly the 
same manner—he was trampled to death by a rhinoceros; lastly, 
Mr. Allan Cunningham was murdered by savages in the interior of 
New Holland, during the expedition of Major Mitchell—it is con- 
jectured from the informations procured upon the subject, that the 
unfortunate travellers had all erred in their courses, and separated ; 
that they must have wandered in the wilderness for several days, and 
then, enfeebled by fatigue and want, yielded to a troop of natives. 





* The present list is adapted from the scientific annals of the university at Munich. 
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ECONOMY OF THE MONTHS. 
DECEMBER. 


Approach of Christmas.—The Queen at Windsor.—The Castle, and its ancient fes- 
tivities.— Victoria's predilection for the House of Russell.—The Pimlico Palace.— 
Recollections of the departed great.—St. Nicholas.—The Immaculate Conception. 
—Buonaparte.—Richelieu.—Algernon Sidney and Martial Ney.—The Duke of 
Wellington.—Pius VI.—Washington.—Charles XII.—Gustavus Adolphus.—St. 
Lucy.—St. Thomas.— Mr. Addington and Buonaparte.—Oliver Cromwell and James 
11.—Ancient and Modern Whigs.—Lord Strafford and Charles I.—Holy Ino- 
cents.—Christmas Eve and Christmas Day.—St. Stephen.—Horse-bleeding.— 
Boxing Day.—The Queen and the Drama.—St. John the Evangelist.—St. Sylvester 
—Victoria’s first Parliament.— Views of Ministers.— Woodcock Siooting. 

“CuristMaAs is coming!” That peace, and joy, and happiness may 

be its universal concomitants, is every good man’s prayer. 

We rejoice exceedingly that our young, and lovely, and beloved 
Queen has determined on passing her Christmas at Windsor Castle, 
the regal and time-honoured hall of her ancestors—the only palace in 
the empire worthy of the residence of a king or of a queen of England. 
Windsor—Old Windsor—was honoured with a palace by our Saxon 
kings. Full many a joyous revel has been there. Edward the Con- 
fessor kept his court in the ancient palace, which was occasionally in- 
habited by our sovereigns till the early part of the twelfth century. 
Henry the First, for the first time, passed his Christmas at the Castle 
(which, though built by the Conqueror, owes its magnificence to 
Edward the Third) in 1105; and his Easter in 1107. Again, at the 
Christmas of 1096, under William Rufus; and again at the Christmas 
of 1212, under King John, the royal structure rang with the sounds of 
princely mirth and revelry, In 1563, Elizabeth, in all her pomp, and 
pride, and power, and gorgeous display, celebrated the national fes- 
tival of St. George at Windsor Castle. How dear, how deservedly 
dear, the noble structure was to our last three sovereigns, George the 
Third, George the Fourth, and William the Fourth, must be full in 
the recollection of most of our readers. 

Her present Majesty, Victoria, is said to have been little satisfied 
with the Pavilion at Brighton. A palace on the sea-shore without a 
marine view, or evena distant glimpse of the ocean! Monstrous ano- 
maly! Yet, if report speak with the voice of truth, she will revisit Brigh- 
ton next year; having, to supply the deficiencies of the Pavilion, engaged 
the Bedford Hotel for her own special delectation, that she may, at 
pleasure, behold “ the sea, the sea, the glorious sea!” Her selection 
of the Bedford arose, no doubt, from her Majesty’s predilection for 
every thing reminding her of the house of Jusse/l—or from some 
other cause. Nous verrons. 

At all events, Victoria seems to have been glad to get back to Lon- 
don—back to Buckingham Palace. Yet, if she possess ¢rue taste, of 
which we find no cause for doubt, she must have been more glad to 
get to Windsor from Pimlico, than to Pimlico from Brighton ;—glad 
to get away from the dark rooms of Buckingham Palace, with their 
low-pitched ceilings, without apparent support, and seeming as though 
they were about to fall upon our heads ;—glad to escape from its har- 
— suite of state apartments, where pillars and pilasters are 
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jumbled together promiscuously, without architectural or any other 
order ;—where the fiery glare of porphyry contends with the sober tints 
of verde antique, and those again with the mild brilliancy of the 
polra-vened lapis lazuli—all fiercely contrasting, none chastely 

armonizing with the other. Buckingham Palace and the National 
Gallery, noble triumphs of art, splendid specimens of Britain’s archi- 
tecture of the nineteenth century, what a pity that ye cannot be gazed 
upon and admired, side by side! ‘‘Sure such a pair were never seen !” 

Touching are the recollections of Windsor and its Castle! The 
royal vaults—Henry the Sixth— Edward the Fourth— Henry the 
Fighth—Queen Jane Seymour—the Charleses, 

“* Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And, fast beside him, once fear’d Edward sleeps. 

Whom not the extended Albion could contain, 

From old Belerium to the northern main, 

The grave unites; where ev’n the Great find rest, 

And blended lie the oppressor and th’ opprest.” 
And the Georges, and William the Fourth; and, in the Chapel royal, 
that gem of modern sculpture, Wyatt’s monument to the memory of 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales—once, alas! the cynosure of every 
eye. What an ice-bolt to the hopes of the nation was the hapless 
death of that woman—that young, that lovely, that almost worshipped 
woman ! 

Then, of another order of interest, Elizabeth’s Picture Gallery—the 
Room of Beauties,—of beauties admired, beloved, and adored in their 
day! and, though last in the order of time, not least in the exalted 
estimation of the patriot and of the lover of art, the Waterloo Gal- 
lery, in which the honours of that unforgotten field live, and will live 
as long as canvas and colour shall last, For the origin of this proud 
national monument we are indebted to George the Fourth— for its ex- 
tension, to his royal brother and successor, William. The very sight 
of this glorious assemblage might suffice to convert cowards into 
heroes, 

But saints demand attention as well as kings and queens, princes 
and princesses, beauties and soldiers.—First, then, of St. Nicholas, 
the patron saint of children, of virgins, of mariners, of the Dominican 
monks, of the Muscovite Laplanders, of the Russian empire, &c, 
His festival is on the 6th of December. When an infant himself, he 
was so pious, that upon Wednesdays and Fridays he could never be 
prevailed upon to receive the natural nutriment of the breast. When 
two children had been murdered, cut into pieces, salted, and put 
into a pickling-tub with some pork, the guilt was revealed to the 
saint in a vision, The saint prayed to the Almighty that he would 
both pardon the murderer and restore the poor children to life. 
The saint had hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled and de- 
tached pieces of the two youths were, by divine power, re-united, and, 
perceiving that they were alive, threw themselves at the feet of the 
holy man, to kiss and embrace them ; ‘‘ but the bishop (Nicholas was 
then bishop of Myra) would not suffer their humiliation, but exhorted 
them to return thanks to God, gave them good advice and his bless- 
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ing, and sent them in great joy to prosecute their studies at Athens. 
He was accustomed to throw stockings with marriage portions, into 
young Jadies’ chambers ;—subsequently, it was customary, in the 
nunneries of the Continent, for the young nuns to place on the eve of 
St. Nicholas each a silk stocking at the door of the apartment of the 
lady abbess, with a piece of paper enclosed, recommending them- 
selves to “Great St. Nicholas, of her chamber ;” that the next day 
they were called together to witness the saint’s attention, when they 
never failed to find the stockings filled with sweetmeats, &c., with 
which they made a general feast. Charles IIL. of Naples instituted 
an order of knighthood, called the Argonauts of St. Nicholas; in 
England, even, numerous churches, at the most ancient sea-ports and 
elsewhere, were placed under his protection, and enriched by offer- 
ings from mariners, fishermen, merchants trading beyond sea, Kc. ; 
and in the coffins of their deceased relatives, the Laplanders place 
little images of St. Nicholas, as one of the most able and strenuous 
advocates of the dead. 

Talk of this being a scribbling age—of this being an age prolific 
in literature! Why, comparatively with the past, it is sterile as the 
plains of Arabia Petrea. In an early age of the Romish church, 
one author alone, Peter D’ Alva, published forty-eight folio volumes 
“On the Mysteries of the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Virgin,” 
whose festival is celebrated on the 8th of this month © She herself, 
we are told, was conceived and born without original sin. William 
Godwin has a remark somewhere, to the effect that a man does not 
write a book upon any given subject because he may happen to be 
acquainted with the subject, but that he understands the subject be- 
cause he has written a book upon it. There is more truth in this 
proposition than might be at first surmised. Now, of course, Peter 
D’Alva, after the production of his forty-cight folios, understood his 
subject well—had become thoroughly initiated in all the mysteries of 
the immaculate conception! This might be exceedingly amusing, 
were it not at once grossly impious and disgusting. According to 
vague tradition, it was Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who first 
instituted this feast, ‘in the year 1070, upon occasion of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s fleet being in a storm, and afterwards coming 
safe on shore.” ‘The legends of the Romish church respecting the 
Holy Virgin are filthy and abominable. Amongst others, the fol- 
lowing are titles by which the Holy Virgin is addressed :—Empress 
of Heaven; Queen of Heaven; Empress of Angels; Queen of 
Angels ; Empress of the Earth ; Queen of the Earth; Lady of the 
Universe ; Lady of the World ; Mistress of the World; Patroness 
of the Men; Advocate for Sinners; Mediatrix; Gate of Paradise ; 
Mother of Mercies, &c. 

Again, for a moment, the lofty ones of the earth must become our 
theme, for the month of December is big with the fate of kings, and 
statesmen, and heroes.—On the 2nd of December, 1804, thirty-three 
years ago, Buonaparte, the greatest and the bloodiest of modern 
conquerors, achieved the imperial crown. Where is he now! Seven- 
teen years afterwards, he died, a prisoner and an exile; and, his 
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mushroom dynasty extinguished throughout Europe, his bones were 
left to rot in obscurity in the distant IsTe of St. Helena. 

On the 4th, that wily Frenchman, Cardinal Richelieu, the Talley- 
rand of his day, will have reposed with his ancestors 195 years. 


“Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death?”, 


The 7th of December, 16883, is recorded as the day on which the 
patriot, Algernon Sidney, lost his head on the block; the same day 
of the month, in 1815, that on which Marshal Ney, honoured in 
history as “ the bravest of the brave,” was shot. 


** How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be!” 


Brave as were his deeds of arms, Ney was a traitor. How sense- 
less was the outcry raised against the duke of Wellington, for not 
interposing between him and his fate. Had Wellington done more 
than he did, he would have been a traitor to his own honour, and to 
the cause for which he had fought. 
On the 9th, Washington, the rebel chief, the republican stickler for 
liberty, the practical and ak patron of slavery,—for he never 
granted the manumission of even his own old faithful nurse,—will have 
‘heen dead eight-and-thirty years. If Washington were indeed a 
great man, which history has yet to show, he was great by force of 
< circumstance alone.. ‘The death of Major André will prove an eternal 

blot upon his escutcheon—a blot which every laboured effort to 
» remove renders but the more inveterately indelible. Five days after 
* Washington, died Pope Pius the Sixth, of ‘ blessed memory.” 

' On the 11th, a greater man than Washington,—a truer hero,—a 
- higher-minded patriot, mad though he was deemed and may have been 
» —Charles XII., of Sweden—will have mingled with his native earth 
119 years. He was killed before the fortress of Fredericshall, in Nor- 
way. Voltaire has recorded his exploits. One of his illustrious pre- 
decessors, Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of religious soundness of 
principle, and of all that is noble and true in the character of man, as 
prince, soldier, legislator, or private citizen,—Gustavus Adolphus, who 
fell atthe battle of Litzen in 1632,—isat length likely to findasexcellent 
and a more faithful biographer in Major Sherer, the gallant follower 
in arms of the duke of Wellington, of whose heroic acts he is also 
the historian. It is nota little remarkable, that at the very time 
when such a work is in preparation, we should learn that a carpenter 
in Leipsic has warped at a high price, the lofty poplars which have 
hitherto ornamented the spot on which Gustavus Adolphus fell. The 
wood is to be wrought up into fancy relics of the hero. How many 
are the modes devised for conferring a little temporary immortality 
upon mortals ! 

A panoramic change of subject invites. St. Lucy, whose festival 
stands for the 13th, may be said to have been the victim of love, or 
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rather, perhaps, of love turned to hate. She was born in Syracuse, 
and aftianced by her mother to a man of rank; but the young lady, 
it appears, had previously taken a vow of perpetual celibacy, and she 
in consequence divided her wealth amongst the poor. This so exas- 
perated her quondam lover, that he denouneed her to the heathen 
authorities, and she was condemned to an offensive punishment. We 
are told, however, that God rendered her immovable, consequently, 
she was “blessed by dying in prison, in the year 304.” Why, we 
know not, but, in popish countries, St. Lucy is invoked by persons 
afflicted with distempers of the eyes; and she is usually depicted with 
her eye-balls lying in a dish ; emblematic, according to some, of her 
having been deprived of sight while in prison. ' 

The festival of St. Thomas falls on the 21st, the shortest day, and, 
consequently, the longest night of the year. By our Saxon ancestors, 
the longest night was held in especial veneration. Terming it Mother 
Night, and regarding it as the mother of all the other nights, they dated 
from it the commencement of their years. They also held it as a fes- 
tival in honour of Thor, one of their greatest and most powerful deities, 
in whom, as they believed, was vested the supreme command of the 
elements. 

St. Thomas, or the Twin, preached the Gospel to the Medes, Per- 
sians, Cananians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, Ethiopians, and Indians; 
amongst the last of whom he suffered martyrdom at Meliapour, where 
he was pierced through the body with a lance, in the year 73, and was 
buried in the church which he had caused to be erected in that city. 
These facts appear to be extremely well authenticated. When Marco Polo 
was travelling in India in 1269, he was informed that the body of St. 
Thomas was deposited in Meliapour; his actual remains were found 
there in 1517; and, in 1522, his bones, and the lance with which he 
had been pierced, were removed, by the Portuguese, to Goa. In all 
pictorial representations, St. Thomas appears with alance, in remem- 
brance of the mode in which his life and sufferings were terminated. 

We recollect an ingenious parallel having been drawn between 
Mr. Addington (afterwards Lord Sidmouth) and Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Might it not be an equally amusing effort to institute a comparison 
between Oliver Cromwell and James the Second ?-—the former a canting, 
sanguinary, regicidal hypocrite ; a king in every thing but the name ;— 
the latter, an honest-hearted, weak-minded, Roman Catholic bigot. 
Cromwell was proclaimed Protector on the 16th of December, 1653,— 
one hundred and eighty-four years ago; five years afterwards, he died 
the death of the little, and the mean, and the poor in spirit; so detested 
became his memory, that his carcass was not allowed to rest in its grave ; 
and his mushroom dynasty, like that of Napoleon, has perished from the 
face of the earth.—James, the Bigot, fled from his country on the 23rd 
of December, 1688, expelled, as it were, by the Whigs—hurled from 
his throne, and condemned to perpetual exile for his adherence to that 
form of religion which the sot-disant Whigs of the present day are indi- 
rectly straining every nerve to restore. 

Lord Strafford was weakly allowed to perish on the scaffold on the 
28th (the festival of the Holy Innocents), 1680. This was the darkest 
moral and political offence of which Charles Stuart was ever guilty; 
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and deeply, even to his last moment, did he lament its perpetration. 
Strafford, whatever fate he might have deserved at the hands of the 
nation, was a “ good man and true” to his royal master. Charles was 
unfortunate even from his birth: he was the victim of education and of 
circumstance ; all his virtues—and he had many and great ones—were 
his own; all his faults and failings ought to be laid at the door of his 
father. 

Aceording to the calendar of the Greek church, and to the liturgy of 
the Abassides, in Ethiopia, 14,000 children were slaughtered by order 
of Herod, king.of Judea, on the 28th of December. Macrobius asserts, 
that one of the sons of the tyrant, then at nurse, fell a sacrifice with the 
o her children; an incident which induced Augustus Cesar to remark, 
that “it were better to be Herod’s dog than his son.” According to 
the fancies of our forefathers, the day of the Holy Innocents, or Childer- 
mas-day, was one of most unlucky omen. ‘The coronation of Edward 
1V,. was put off till the Monday, because the preceding Sunday was 
Childermas-day ; none would marry on that day; and it was thought 
not lucky to put on a new suit, to pare the nails, or to commence any 
undertaking on Childermas-day. 

Of the innumerable customs, rites, and ceremonies, religious and 
superstitious, relating to Christmas-eve and Christmas-day—the latter 
at once the holiest and most joyous of our festivals—it is here unneces- 
sary to speak. They are known by tradition, and are described in thou- 
sauds of volumes accessible to every one. To illustrate them farther 
would be a fitting task for the antiquary rather than for one who merely 
endeavours to glance at ‘coming events,” and to ‘cast their shadows be- 
fore.” St. Stephen, one of the boldest and most unshrinking champions of 
Christianity, and the first martyr to its faith, was stoned to death by the 
Jews on the 26th of December, as it is believed, about the year 33. 
There was formerly a notion, regarded by many as altogether supersti- 
tious, but seeming not to be without good sense at the bottom, that, to 

gallop horses till, they were all over in a sweat, and then bleed them on 
St. Stephen’s day, would prevent their having any disorders for the 
ensuing year. Tusser, in his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,” says :— 
“Yer Christmas be passed, let horse be let blood, 


For many a purpose it dooth them much good ; 
The day of S. Steeven old fathers did use.” 


But, he quaintly adds,— 


“If that do mislike thee, some ether day chuse.” 


The rationale of the affair appears to be this :—“ About Christmas is 
a very proper time to bleed horses in, for then they are commonly at 
house ; then spring comes on, the sun being now coming back from the 
winter solstice, and there are three or four days of rest; and if it be 
upon St. Stephen’ s day it is not the worse, seeing there are with it three 
days of rest, or at least two.” The custom is considered to have been 
of Danish origin. 

The 26th of December is also important to many, under the designa- 
tion of Boxing-day. Brand’s account of the origin of Christmas Boxes, 
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derived from “The Athenian Oracle,” vol. i. p. 360, is, perhaps, as 
satisfactory as any that can be obtained.— The Romish priests had 
masses said for almost every thing. If a ship’went out to the Indies, the 
priests had a box in her under the protection of some saint: and for 
masses, as their cant was, to be said for them to that saint, &c., the poor 
people must put something into the priests’ box, which was not opened 
till the ship’s return. The mass at that time was called Christmass; the 
box called Christmass Box, or money gathered against that time, that 
masses might be said by the priests to the saints to forgive the people 
the debaucheries of that time; and from this, servants had the liberty 
to get box-money, that they too might be enabled to pay the priest for 
his masses, knowing well the trick of the proverb, ‘ No penny no Pater 
Nosters,.’ ” 

“Boxing Day” brings us, as a matter of course, to theatrical revelling 
of all sorts—tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, melo-drama, pantomime, 
spectacle, &c. We are not altogether without hope of a new era com- 
mencing in the prospects of the drama. That the Queen has evinced a 
determination to patronise the theatres, is subject of high congratula- 
tion; for, as it has been justly observed, the people—the people of 
England—are never more in their glory than when in the presence of 
their sovereign at a place of public entertainment. George the Third 
dearly loved the theatre; so did George the Fourth in his early days; 
and, that advanced age, indifferent health, and perhaps want of taste in 
the histrionic art, should have prevented William the Fourth from parti- 
cipating in the enjoyments of the mimic scene, must have been regarded 
as one of the causes of recent deterioration in the national drama. At 
the theatre, the countenance of royalty—of a young, and beautiful, and 
beloved queen, more especially, entering into all its attractive and fasci- 
nating charms—sheds joyous light around, and operates as a healthful 
and exhilarating stimulant to loyal devotion, to patriotic energy, to 
all the best and noblest feelings of our nature. And it will also give a 
new impetus to dramatic effort. It is not that the ancient spirit is ex- 
tinct that we excel not in the field of dramatic literature :—the power is 
alive, but dormant from the absence of salutary impulse. 

The 27th is the festival of St. John the Evangelist, the son of Zebedee 
and Salome, and the nominal brother of Christ. This was the apostle 
who sat next to our Lord, and who leaned on his bosom at the last sup- 
per. Itwas to the “ Seven Churches” which he established in Asia that 
he addressed the Book of the Revelations. He is said to have been brought 
from Asia to Rome about the year 90, by order of Domitian, and cast 
into a cauldron of burning oil, from which, however, he miraculously 
escaped unhurt. This event, formerly commemorated on the 6th of 
May, gained him the honour of martyrdom, He died at Ephesus, aged 
ninety-four, in the year 100. “The feast of St. John is thought to be 
celebrated the second from the bigh festival of Christmas, on account of 
the pre-eminent love of our Saviour towards that holy apostle.” 

St. Sylvester, whose festival falls on the last day of the year, was a 
Romish priest of much reputed learning and sanctity, who succeeded to 
the papal chair on the death of Melchiades, in the fourth century. 
Tradition relates that he had the honour to baptize Constantine the 
Great, St. Peter and St. Paul having descended from heaven to persuade 
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the emperor to submit to a repetition of that rite, Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, who had already performed that sacred ceremony, *‘ having 
been an Arian, and, of course, a heretic.” 

Queen Victoria opened her first parliament on the 20th of November 
in a speech from the throne so ingeniously devised as to defy the utmost 
skill to extract from it one particle of meaning. Her Majesty, however, 
delivered the nothings which had been set down for her with a distinct- 


ness and purity of enunciation, and a grace of elocution, not to be 
surpassed, 


Ministers, with an ingenuity equal to that which they had exercised 
jn concocting the royal speech, have contrived to shroud their prospec- 
tive views upon all great subjects in impenetrable darkness.* One thing, 
however, is palpable: there is a decided split between the Whigs and 
the Radicals—the Russellites and the Wakleyites. 

We hope to find a little woodcock-shooting, a sport which commences 
at the end of the year, infinitely more pleasant than an attention to 
parliamentary duty. 


““O COULD I HEAR THAT VOICE AGAIN!” 


O coup | hear that voice again, 
Which once so listless I could hear, 
Not e’en a seraph’s lofty strain 
Could make such music to my ear! 
O could that smile its warmth impart, 
Which once e’en coldly I could meet, 
What ecstasy would thrill my heart, 
That light of love and truth to greet! 


But now, alas! regrets are vain, 

And tears no healing balm can yield ; 
Thou art beyond the reach of pain, 

Where woes of earth are ne’er revealed. 
This thought a holy transport gives, 

Though from my stricken heart must flow 
A tide of grief while memory lives, 

And gloom surround my path below. 


Could we but measure by the past 
The value of the present hour, 
And cherish joys too bright to last, 
As the soft light the tender flower,— 
How many pangs of keen regret, 
How many bitter tears were spared ; 
And, though the sun of joy were set, 
The peace of resignation shared ! 
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A Home Tour through Various Parts of the United Kingdom. Also, 
Memoirs of an Assistant Commissary-General. By Six Georer 
Ileap, Author of * Forest Scenes, &c.”’ One Vol. 8vo. pp. 350. 
Murray. 


Tuts is a pleasant and interesting volume, full of sprightly anecdotes, agree- 
ble incidents, and vivid descriptions. It is dedicated to the author’s brother, 
Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, “asa 
sincere testimony of regard.” The first part of the book is devoted to the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey, Scotland, and Ireland; the second, to the biographical 
memoirs of the author. To the inquisitive stranger, the ramble through the 
Isle of Man will be found particularly amusing ; and we ourselves can answer 
for the fidelity of the description of Guernsey ; relative to which we shall fa- 
vour the reader with the following remarks, extracted from the most interest- 
ing portion of the book :— 

“The shores at the northern extremity of Guernsey are particularly low ; 
so much so that, until a late period, a considerable portion of the country lay 
under water. On this spot may be seen the result of an interesting experi- 
ment, whereby the late Sir John Doyle successfully reclaimed from the in- 
roads of the sea a portion of land previously overflowed, equal to upwards of 
six hundred statute acres, all which territory, at the present time, is under 
cultivation. Few instances exist of an equally important operation per- 
formed at so little trouble and cost, for the mound of earth thrown up for the 
purpose was judiciously placed, and the natural accumulations of sand and 
shingle still continue to render the work day after day more impregnable. A 
landed proprietor on the spot has taken advantage of localities in general, by 
maintaining a communication between the said reclaimed land and the ocean, 
to turn to account an experiment connected with natural history. By means 
of an open water-course passing from a small lake within, through the mound 
or sea-wall into the sea, and a strong iron grating on the inside, contrived to 
admit the ingress and egress of the tide, and to confine fish of moderate size 
within the lake, several sorts of salt-water fish have been by degrees sub- 
jected to the inundation of fresh water. Scientific people have faith in the 
result; and certainly here sea-fish have lived and thriven for weeks in suc- 
cession, the sea being totally excluded by the sluice-gate, and the salt-water 
sufficiently diluted by fresh streams, to induce cattle to drink it without 
hesitation. Being introduced by a friend to the owner of the lake, the latter 
kindly ordered a couple of men to haul a drag-net across to gratify my cu- 
riosity, the water at the same time being so fresh as te be merely brackish. 
The wind unfortunately was so unusually high, that the haul was unsuccess- 
ful; the net, moreover, was lightly shotted, and the fish leapt clean over it 
into the water; wherefore, though I saw many, owing to their being thus 
disturbed, about half a dozen grey mullet only were brought on shore. From 
their size and condition, since they had lived here some weeks, one might 
fairly conclude that their nature, if not at first congenial, was reconciled to 
the fresh pasture; and IJ had a further opportunity, with reference to the same 
fact, of adding a word as to their firmness and flavour, having eaten of them 
the same dav, and found them excellent at dinner. Besides the mullet afore- 
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said, turbot, plaice, and smelts, were denizens of the same domain, all in 
equally prosperous case, and healthy. Serious devastation, the proprietor in- 
formed me, was occasionally committed by fresh-water eels, that, large and 
ferocious, allured by exclusive society, and finding their way nobody knew 
how in the assembly, set to work on their arrival without favour or cere- 
mony, and devoured natives and foreigners together.” 

In dismissing this work, we cannot but repeat the trite and hacknied re- 
commendation of all reviewers—that the book will be most acceptable to a 
very large class of readers, and a valuable acquisition to every circulating 
library or private bibliothéque in those parts of the British empire where the 
English language is spoken. 


The British Colonial Library. By R. Montgomery Martin, F,§. S. 
Vols. IX. and X. Whittaker and Co. 


Vol. IX.—History of the British Possessions of the Honourable 
East India Company. Vol. II. 


Vol. X.—History of the British Possessions in the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans. 


‘‘Tue British Colonial Library” is now completed, and affords a valuable 
little addition of ten entertaining and instructive volumes to the library of 
every amateur of general knowledge, to the historian, and the politician. 
What grand ideas does the perusal of this interesting publication awaken in 
the mind! If we can for a few moments divest ourselves of the reminiscence 
that British soldiers waded knee-deep in blood to extend the conquests 
and possessions of their country—if we can contemplate the wide theatre on 
which British valour has been tried, and where England has gained never- 
dying laurels—and if we can give the subject that consideration which policy, 
love of glory, and interested motives may suggest, without reference to hu- 
manity, right, and justice,—then, indeed, is there a vast and stupendous 
range for the eye to run over. To imagine that a small and sea-girt tract of 
land, of insignificant extent and trifling internal resources, should, with such 
inadequate means, have gradually subdued and retained the greatest empire 
ever swayed by mortal man, is an idea at once grand and striking in the ex- 
treme. Napoleon dethroned and set up kings at will—with his victorious 
armies he subdued Europe, and reduced the most potent monarchs of the 
civilized world to the necessity of acknowledging his imperial sway—he made 
England tremble to her very centre, and its princes turn pale on their high 
seats—alike on the burning desert as in the fertile plains of Italy, did he 
render his name terrible, and raise for himself monuments of eternal glory— 
but Napoleon acquired not, nor did he rule over, so vast—so productive—and 
so populous an empire as that of Britain. ‘The navies of England ride over 
ever sea; and if the English yield, in a military point of view, the palm to 
their Gallic allies, they unquestionably sway the sceptre of the seas. . 

The eighth volume of the ‘ British Colonial Library” (which we reviewed 
in the last Number of the Monthly Magazine) was the first of “ The British 
Possessions in India.” We have now the ninth volume of the “ Library,” 
which is entirely devoted to, and forms the second volume of, ‘‘ The History 
of the Possessions of the East India Company.” Like its precursor, it is full 
of interest and instruction, more descriptive than argumentative—perspicuous, 
and well written. It chiefly treats of the English and Indian governments 
of Bengal, Madras, Agra, and Bombay—the military establishments, the 
marine, medical, and ecclesiastical institutions in the chief towns of India— 
the financial and monetary systems, the commerce, the press, the literature, 
and the general condition of British India. All these subjects are treated in 
a manner at once impartial and judicious; and invaluable must the volume 
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under notice prove to the young student at Addiscombe, or the cadet about to 
sail for eastern climes. 

From one of the most interesting chapters we select the following ex- 
tract :— 

“‘The press—that mighty engine which has effected such an extraordinary 
revolution among the inhabitants of the earth, and which, by its powerful 
operations and almost unseen influence, prevents any just parallel being 
drawn between ancient and modern nations, is being extended with sure and 
certain steps in British India, unshackled by stamp duties, undepressed by 
taxes on paper or on advertisements, and unimpeded by penalty bonds and 
securities, devoid of all censorship, and practically free for every legitimate pur- 
pose which a good citizen can require. The state of the press will be seen 
by the following authentic and official returns. Jn Bengal, in 1814, there 
existed but the ‘Calcutta Government Gazette.’ In 1820 there were, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing, the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ (Messenger)—the ‘ Indian 
Gazette’—the ‘ Calcutta Journal’—and the ‘ Monthly Journal.’ ” 

Mr. Martin then informs us that, in 1830, there were no less than thirty- 
three periodicals in Bengal, their respective circulations varying from 700 to 
175, &c. After this calculation, we are assured that, ‘‘ in addition to the 
foregoing, several English newspapers and Journals have been established in 
the provinces,—viz. ‘ The Meerut Observer’—‘ Meerut Universal Magazine’— 
*Cawnpore Examiner’—‘ Cawnpore Omnibus’—‘Cawnpore Free Press’— 
‘Central India Free Press’—the ‘ Delhi Gazette’-—the ‘ Agra Acbar’—the 
*Mofussil Acbar,’ &c. &c. Of the daily English newspapers, the ‘ Bengal 
Harkaru’ may be taken as an example; it is as large as the London ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ circulates now more than a thousand copies, has generally a page, 
if not more, of well-paying advertisements, and its cost (independent of 
postage) is twenty rupees a quarter.” 

In taking leave of the ninth volume of the “ British Colonial Library,” we 
hasten to make ourselves acquainted with the tenth, and last, which treats of 
the British possessions in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans; comprising 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Sincapore, the Falkland Islands, Saint Helena, 
Ascension, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, &c., &c. As usual, 
Mr. Martin takes a geological, geographical, and historical view of these va- 
rious complements of the British Indian possessions, and throws much new 
light upon the subjects he handles. His account of the physical aspect— 
mountains, rivers, lakes, &c., of Ceylon—its ports, population, government, 
and commerce, together with minutie of equal importance and interest, is un- 
questionably the finest portion of the book, and one that will most attract the 
reader. From the third chapter we extract the following passage :— 

“That Ceylon was formerly extensively peopled is evident from the works 
and structures before alluded to, but it is apparent that the number of inha- 
bitants has been declining for the last four or five centuries. An increase 
has now commenced in the maritime provinces, which had, in 1814, mouths 
475,883; in 1814,595,105; and in 1832, 698,611. Colonel Colbrooke states 
that the population, in 1824, was, in the southern or Cingalese provinces, 
399,408; in the northern or Malabar districts, 195,697; and in the interior 
or Candyan provinces, 256,835; total 852,940. The returns from the ma- 
ritime provinces are doubtless correct, as the village registers of marriages, 
births, and deaths, are kept as punctually there as in England; but having 
myself traversed the Candyan provinces more extensively perhaps than any 
European, [ should think the estimate of their population is under rather 
than over the mark; it is to be feared, however, that the decreasing of the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of this splendid region has scarcely reached its 
acme; perhaps it may now be considered stationary, as the comforts of the 
people are on the increase.” 

Speaking of St. Helena, Mr. Martin has the following beautiful passage ;— 

‘‘It would be foreign to my purpose, and beyond my limits, to enter into 
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any disquisition on the question of the imprisonment of Napoleon at St. 

Helena ; whether England had a moral right to detain him there, is by no 
means a settled point; still less so is the far more important question whe- 
ther Napoleon’s actions were calculated to benefit or to injure mankind. 

Granted, even, that Napoleon was a despot; let it, however, be remembered 
that he warred against tyrants who endeavoured to hold millions in bondage 
to the few, or against imbeciles who desired to retain the mass of their fellow- 
beings in slavish subjection to alleged hereditary rights. If he be accused of 
usurping sovereign power, let those who can appreciate his genius reflect that 
he was endowed with a capacity of soul for which this world was too limited, 

and that his towering mind could acknowledge no chief; nor let any man of 
talent forget that moral, mental, physical energy was never presented before 
Napoleon in vain—he elicited, encouraged, rewarded the brave, the high- 
spirited, the eloquent, and the studious; his presence was a stimulus to the 
greatest enterprises that man has ever undertaken, and thousands of gallant 
heroes cheerfully shed their precious blood in the hope of receiving the ap- 
proving smile of Napoleon ;—yet, more, let not the truly patriot Englishman 
forget that Napoleon too idolized his country ; his very existence was centered 
in extending the glory and happiness of his adored France, whom he cherished 
as the most ardent lover does the first object of his choice.” 


A Succinct Statement of the Kaffer’s Case, &c., ina Letter to T. Fowell 
Buxton, Esq., M. P. By Sternen Kay, late Missionary, and Au- 
thor of “Travels and Researches in Caffraria.” One Vol. 8vo. 
pp. 92. Hamilton and Adams, 


Tuis is an extremely clever essay on a subject that cannot have failed to in- 
terest the votaries of truth and philanthropy. The Kaffers have been treated 
as a blood-thirsty, rude, and barbarous nation; their territory has been in- 
vaded—their property seized—and themselves submitted to every degradation 
and cruelty that their masters could devise. But this is the usual system 
adopted by British colonists—witness the American war, and the unpardon- 
able acts of barbarity committed by the English in the peninsula of Hindoo- 
stan. Mr. Stephen Kay’s aim is, to show “that the true character of the 
Kaffer has been grossly misrepresented.” 

“« Like the celebrated French traveller Vaillant,” says Mr. Kay, “ various 
visitors have indulged in the most glowing descriptions of this people, ascrib- 
ing to them all the virtue of ‘ innocent children of nature,’ with little or no vice. 
This, as every one must know, who has studied human nature at all, and who 
gives any thing like due credence to the truths of sacred writ, is altogether 
illusive. The Kaffers are not only fallen creatures in common with ourselves, 
but decidedly heathenish, and exceedingly superstitious ; and notwithstanding 
the proud self-respect, which, in many of their chiefs especially, often pro- 
duces a noble bearing and apparent magnanimity of conduct, rendering them 
highly imposing to the eye of a stranger, they are universally and deeply de- 
praved, and subject to the numerous evils of paganism as it exists in Caf- 
fraria.”’ 

Notwithstanding these grave imputations against the character of the Kaffer, 
we find that “our traders, notwithstanding the unrighteous, and even out- 
rageous acts of individuals, have for years been permitted to go in and out 
amongst them unmolested, with very few exceptions ; and out of éwo hundred 
of these, who, with their families (in many instances) appear to have been in 
Caffraria at the very moment the war broke out, two or three only were mur- 
dered. The natives had every opportunity for murdering many more, if so 
disposed, and certainly would have done it, had they been so instinctively 
blood-thirsty” as they are represented in the minutes of evidence given befoie 
the Aborigines Committee in 1835. 
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It is by such “ startling facts’”’ and rational arguments that Mr. Kay makes 
out his case, and proves to demonstration the necessity of ‘‘ subjugating 
‘savage Africa’ by justice, by kindness, and by the talisman of Christian 
truth,” rather than by unjust and oppressive warfare, or similar compulsory 
means. With this opinion we fully concur; and, in so doing, strongly recom- 
mend the perusal of the pamphlet before us to all our readers ; for the case of 
the Kaffers—to use Mr. Kay’s own words—“ involves not only the weal of 
the southern extremity of Africa, but the interests and honour of England.” 


Rise and Progress of the British Powerin India. By Perer Auser, 
M.R.A.S. 2 vols. large 8vo. W. Allen. 


Tue first volume of this excellent work was published some time ago, and was 
dedicated to his late Majesty. The second and concluding volume has just 
made its appearance, and is humbly inscribed to the Queen. It is the latter 
which we are about to notice. 

Mr. Auber was late secretary to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company ; and in that capacity was enabled to collect much valuable inform- 
ation, and compile many original anecdotes, relative to the progress of the 
British warfare in India, the gradual extension of British power in that im- 
mense country, and the services of the most eminent statesmen and warriors 
who have in any way contributed towards the increase of British authority in 
the East. We accordingly find much interesting and instructive matter in 
this volume; particularly in those chapters which relate to the Pindaree war, 
the exploits of Holkar and Scindiah, and the conduct of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, circumstances which, perhaps, form the most remarkable epoch in the 
history of the progress of English arms in India. The following anecdote is 
well calculated to illustrate Indian treachery :— 

“ Trimbuckjee Danglia, a menial servant of the Peishwah of Poonah, had 
ingratiated himself into favour with his master, and become the efficient prime 
minister, although Sedashed Munkaseir still retained that character. Re- 
peated infractions of the treaty of Bassein had taken place whilst the Com- 
pany stood in the character of arbitrator between the courts of Poonah and 
Baroda. The farm at Ahmedabad had been granted, with other lands, ona 
ten years’ Icase, from the Peishwah to the Guicowar; its renewal being an 
important object with the latter, a negotiation was opened for that purpose, 
and had reference also to the Peishwah’s interest and direct influence in Gu- 
zerat. In order to settle these points, Gungadhur Shastry was deputed by 
the Guicowar to Poonah. The great evasion which he encountered deter- 
mined him to return to Baroda, and to leave the points to be arbitrated by the 
British government. Every endeavour was made to induce the Shastry to re- 
linquish this intention; the Peishwah and Trimbuckjee Danglia entirely chang- 
ing their conduct towards him. The Peishwah even went so far as to propose 
that one of his daughters should be married to the Shastry’s son. Deceived 
by these appearances, the Shastry abandoned his intention of quitting the 
Peishwah’s court, and even consented to accompany his highness and T'rim- 
buckjee on a pilgrimage to Nassick, and thence on a visit of devotion to Pun- 
derpore, leaving, at the earnest entreaty of the Peishwah and his minister, most 
of his attendants at Poonah. On the 14th of July, 1815, the Shastry went to 
anentertainment given to the Peishwah, and, on his return home, he complained 
of fever, and desired that if any person came to request him to go to the 
temple, they would say he was indisposed. In the course of half an hour, a 
message for that purpose came from Trimbuckjee Dauglia: it was repeated 
three times. To avoid offending Trimbuckjee, he consented to go. Having 
been to the temple and conversed with Trimbuckjee, he proceeded on his return 
home, when he was attacked by five armed men, and literally cut to pieces. 
The Shastry’s people, having searched for the ‘bits of his body,’ picked them 
up and carried them home!” 
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In the chapter which relates to the wars conducted against Tippoo Saib, the 
following curious annotation to one of the paragraphs occurs :— 

“‘ It was affirmed on the authority of M. De Moleville, Minister of Marine 
in France, and much in the confidence of the Royal Family, that early in 
1791, a secret message was received by the King of France from Tippoo for 
the aid of six thousand French troops, he paying for their transport, clothing, 
aud maintenance; Tippoo’s object being to destroy the British power and 
supplant it by that of their great European rival. Wherefore should this 
statement be doubted? for within two years we see M. Allard, from Runjeet 
Sing, at Paris, it is true, in no avowed character of diplomacy, but as a ge- 
neral in Runjeet’s service; we have also a mission from Oude, originally en- 
trusted to a Colonel Dubois. This officer’s questionable pretensions have led 
to the mission devolving on M. Friel. What messages, what instructions, 
may not have been entrusted to these parties ?” 

In dismissing Mr. Auber’s excellent work, we cannot do otherwise than 
express our regret that too circumscribed limits preclude farther quotation : at 
the same time we strongly recommend its perusal to all our readers and lite- 
rary friends, as a book instructive and amusing at the same time. 


oo 


POETRY AND FICTION. 
Rural Rhymes, &c. By G.T. Mannine. One Vol. 12mo. pp. 74. 


London: Printed for the Author. 


The Odes of Anacreon, Translated, &c. By T. J. Mannine. One 
Vol. 12mo. pp. 94. London: Printed for the Author. 


AmonGst no class of society does so great and uncompromising a jealousy 
prevail as in the republic of literary men. For this reason it is usual for re- 
viewers and journalists to endeavour to crush the young aspirant at the com- 
mencement of his career, and place perpetual barriers in his path as he at- 
tempts to ascend the sides of Parnassus. But such is not our unkindly feel- 
ing nor our inglorious aim. We wish to see new recruits daily swelling the 
ranks of authors and literary men, in order to render the body more powerful, 
and give it additional consequence in the eyes of the world. Hence do we 
gladly hail the co-operation of fresh auxiliaries, and, so far from receiving 
their proffered services with coldness and indifference, we hasten forward to 
welcome their arrival. 

A note, which accompanied the little volumes under notice, informs us that 
the author of ‘“‘ Rural Rhymes” is aged nineteen years; and the translator of 
“‘ The Odes of Anacreon” sixteen. Curiosity, and the good feelings alluded to 
above, induced us to peruse the two books with more than ordinary atten- 
tion ; and wedo not hesitate to say that the young authors evince a degree of 
talent unusual at their age, both in conception and execution, which it would 
be a sin not to cultivate. The touches of some revising hand are, however, 
visible here and there; but the young tree has not suffered under the pruning 
knife which robbed it of a portion of its exuberance. The younger is by far 
the more clever boy of the two, if we may judge by the respective specimens 
of their abilities before us; and in pronouncing this to be our decided opinion, 
we have neither judged hastily nor partially. There is too much pretension 
in the “‘ Introduction’”’ to the ‘“‘ Rural Rhymes ;” and such a sentence as the 
following is ridiculous in the mouth of a boy of nineteen :—*“ If by this feeble 
undertaking a single individual shall have been amused, or, by the light in 
which they are shown, induced to trace back to natural causes those striking 
effects which have hitherto been considered as supernatural, it may not be 
presumptuous to say that this little volume will not have been without its 
use, nor its author without his reward.”” How much more modest and con- 
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sistent is the concluding remark of the younger brother’s preface, stating that 
he will not speak of himself, nor incur the charge of presumption; but 
he will “rely wholly on the truth of the observation made by a celebrated 
essayist, that ‘he who professes only an attempt, however unsuccessful, has 
a claim to candour and indulgence. Failure has ceased to be ridiculous, 
where presumption has not made pretensions, nor confidence anticipated 
success.” ”’ 

We deem it our duty to give a true and impartial opinion relative to the 
two effusions of these juvenile aspirants to literary fame; and in taking leave of 
them for the present, we do not hesitate to repeat the words we made use of 
above, and say that they are two very clever youths, of whom their parents 
or relatives may justly be proud. Let them however properly repress the 
ardour of a too vivid imagination ; let them not entertain hopes too sanguine 
ever to be realized; let them continue more useful studies, for the present, 
than the mere cultivation of a poetic vein; and let them profit by those hints 
and lessons which their more experienced friends will doubtless see the pro- 
priety and feel it their duty to lay before them. 


Anglo-Norman Poem on the Conquest of Ireland by Henry the 
Second, from a Manuscript preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth Palace. Edited by Franetsque Micuer. With an 
Introductory Essay on the History of the Anglo-Norman Conquest 
of Ireland. By Tuomas Wrieut. 8yo. London: Pickering. 


Anglo-Saxonica. Par M. M. P. pe Larenanprere et Francisque 
Micuer. 1and2. Paris and London: Pickering. 


In these very neatly printed volumes we are presented with the more recent 
fruits of M. Michel’s industrious researches in the wide and interesting field 
of Middle Age History and Literature. And we cannot but feel gratified by 
receiving such welcome additions to our literary stores from the hands of a 
gentleman who so perseveringly devotes himself to these, in a worldly sense, 
unprofitable studies. 

The first volume is peculiarly interesting and attractive, as it presents us 
with an accurate copy of a poem which, though faulty in style and corrupt 
in its language, affords extremely valuable information upon one of the most 
important events which marked the reign of our second Henry—his conquest 
of Ireland; for the author, though anonymous and altogether unknown, re- 
ceived the history he relates from the mouth of one who had himself been 
intimately engaged in the expedition; and who was no less a person than 
Maurice Regan, interpreter to Dermod Mac Murrough, the king of Leinster. 

The manuscript from which it is printed formerly belonged to Sir George 
Carew, who made a very incorrect analysis of it, which having been printed by 
Harris in his ‘‘ Hibernia,” has ever since been quoted in place of the original, 
and all its errors and misrepresentations repeated. One of these, relating to 
the authorship of the poem, will be a fair sample of the rest. All who have 
quoted it through Sir George Carew’s version, have asserted that the history 
was originally written by Maurice Regan himself; whereas, the writer says 
expressly, the history which he gives was related to him by Maurice Regan. 
We think what we have stated, as to the nature of this poem, will justify us 
in the eyes of our readers for thanking M. Michel for having undertaken ‘its 
publication, and the manner in which he has accomplished his task doubles 
the obligation. The introduction which Mr. Wright has prefixed adds con- 
siderably to the value of the book; which, being purely of a literary nature, 
and unconnected with that fruitful source of discord—Irish politics, presents, 
what we are inclined to believe, an impartial view of the state of Irish 
civilization at this early period, which is strangely at variance-with the ex- 
aggerated and fulsome descriptions of it, wherewith the great Agitator is 
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wont to astonish the natives of “‘ the first flower of the earth, and first gem of 
the sea.” 

“In spite of all which has been advanced to the contrary, we shall still 
continue to look upon the ancient Irish as a wild and barbarous people. 
Such were they found when the Romans entered Britain ; such were they 
in the time of the Saxons; and their character was not better when the 
Anglo-Normans succeeded in establishing themselves in the isle. For ages 
they had infested, by their piratical depredations, the coasts of England and 
Wales ; when, during the days of Saxon rule, a rebellious noble had been de- 
feated in his projects, he fled immediately to Ireland to recruit his strength ; 
and at its conquest, at the end of the tenth century, the country was full of 
English slaves, who had been purloined from their homes.” —Jntroducetion, p. vii. 

Again :— 

“* At this uncivilized period, when an Irishman left his home for a short 
period, it appears to have been a common and necessary precaution to hide 
his wife in some corner during his absence. King O’Rourk selected for this 
purpose a secret place apparently not far from Tirbrun, which Giraldus calls 
‘insula quedam Mediz,’ a certain island in Meath; but his queen had al- 
ready yielded to the importunities of Dermod; she invited him to enter 
‘ Lethcoin’ with a sufficient force, during the absence of her husband, and at 
Tirbrun he was encountered by her messenger, with information of the place 
of her concealment, whence—‘ rapta,’ as Giraldus hath it, ‘ quia et rapi 
voluit’—she was carried away by Dermod to Ferns.””—Jntroduction, p. ix. 

That Mr. Wright possesses the learning and scholarlike acquirements ne- 
cessary to give weight to his opinion, is seen not only in the Essay to which 
we have referred, but also in the Ist division of the second work, to which we 
are indebted to M. Michel’s able editorship—the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxonica ;” and 
which division consists of a French translation by M. de Larenandiere, vice- 
president of the Geographical Society of Paris—of the very interesting article 
on the recent Progress of Saxon Literature in this Country, contributed by 
Mr. Wright to one of our distinguished contemporary reviews. 

The second division of the work contains a bibliographical account of all 
the works which have been published on Anglo-Saxon literature—chronologi- 
cally arranged—and also references to the various essays and papers referring 
to the subject, which have appeared in the various periodicals of England and 
the Continent, as also in the published Transactions of the various learned so- 
cieties. This, it will be readily seen, isa work calculated to be of infinite ser- 
vice to any one who may be desirous of turning his attention to the language 
and literature of our Saxon forefathers; but this is not all—for to this, for 
which we are entirely indebted to the interesting inquiries and bibliographical 
research of M. Michel, is prefixed a letter by Mr. John M. Kemble, the 
learned Editor of Beowulf, confessedly the first Saxon scholar in this country 
—which contains not only a summary of the history of the rise and progress 
of the study of this interesting branch of the Teutonic languages; but also 
such hints upon the choice and value of the principal Saxon publications, and 
upon the manner in which the study of them should be commenced, as to 
render its perusal a prudential if not necessary first step towards acquiring 
any sound and well-grounded knowledge of the subject. Such publications 
as the one before us, and Thorpe’s Analecta, will do much to encourage that 
taste for Saxon literature, which appears to be reviving among us; and which 
may perhaps, ere long, enable us to claim equal rank with the philologists of 
the Continent, in a knowledge of the early language of our father-land—a 
claim which it is much to be feared we can at present scarcely put forth with 
any degree of justice. 

We now take leave, for the present, of M. Michel, with thanks to him for 
his valuable labours in the cause of medizval literature. We shall shortly 
recur to this subject at greater length, when noticing his edition of the ‘‘ Cu- 
rious Metrical Chronicle of Benoit de Sainte More,” and his “ Collection of 
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Inedited Monuments, Illustrative of the early History of Normandy and Eng- 
land.” 


Thoughts on Religion. By an Under-Graduate of Oxford. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 73. Sampson Low. 


Were it not for the meritorious aim, exemplified throughout the work: 
which induced the author to commit his thoughts on religion to paper, we 
should have passed a severe philippic on the poem. Some of the ideas are 
good—but the poetry itself is much below par, although there be not any 
actual rebellion against the laws of metre and legitimate rhyme. There are, 
however, passages here and there which bear evidence to the interference of 
an occasionally revising and correcting hand. It is a pity that the whole did 
not pass through the same ceremony ere the volume was presented to the 
yublic. 
' In casting our eyes cursorily over the poem, we see no passage more caleu- 
lated to illustrate the truth of our observations than the following :— 
** For, Sin, thou art indeed a troubled sea 

On which frail man embarks his destiny ; 

Toss’d to and fro beneath thy angry strife, 

His heart desponding scarcely clings to life, 

Were not his spirits buoy’d upon thy wave 

By trust in Him who hath the pow’r to save. 

His shipwreck’d hope may then be on the brink 

Of fearful death—but still it cannot sink ; 

For in that faith, let ev’ry whirlwind sweep, 

Christ yet again will bid the ocean sleep.” 


Here is a good idea embodied in language, and the language converted into 
a series of lines, that would shamea school-boy. The next extract we select 
is evidently one of the corrected passages :-— 


“‘ Thou, too, Pheenician city of the isles, 
Whom Fortune once hath favour’d with her smiles, 
Rich in the golden store and purple vest, 
With costly gifts from ev’ry nation blest, 
Wast mighty, when before the prosp’rous gale 
Thy Tyrian sailor spread his swelling sail!” 

With regard to the sectarian principles of the work, they are purely those 
of the Church of England, and notwithstanding the faults we have noticed 
above, we are persuaded that the author of ‘‘Thoughts on Religion” is a man 
of some talent, and one who would produce a good prose work on theological 
matters. 


Chelsea Hospital, and its Traditions. By the Author of the “ Coun- 
try Curate,” “ The Subaltern,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 


Tuts is the least successful, in a literary point of view, of Mr. Gleig’s nume- 
rous works. It is composed of dry and uninteresting local details ; and as it 
belongs to that class of books—or professedly does so—which are written ex- 
pressly for the amusement of the reader, the author has completely failed in 
his aim. Not that the style is bad—for Mr. Gleig’s style is always good ;— 
nor that the language is ill-chosen—for Mr. Gleig’s language is invariably 
correct and fluent; but the work, as we before stated, is dry and somniferous. 

Mr. Gleig has lately been appointed chaplain to Chelsea Hospital; and he 
has fondly fancied that, as ghostly functionary in the establishment, he ought 
to be its historian also. Hine ille lacryme—or rather, hence that useless and 
tedious string of descriptive anecdotes and elucidations which compose the two 
first volumes of the work. The third is somewhat more in Mr. Gleig’s style, 
and more illustrative of his capacities. Want of space prevents our giving 
an extract. 

Dec. 1837. 2T 
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Colloquies on Religion and Religious Education, Being a Supple- 
ment to “ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century.” One Vol. 8vo. 
pp. 219. Moxon, 


Tue work under notice is a series of religious arguments, religious views, 
and speculations, developed through the medium of a dialogue between 
Messieurs Fitzosborne and Charles Bertrand. Fitzosborne meets with a Ger- 
man mystic at Cadiz, and the conversation that ensued between them 
awakens the thinking faculties of Fitzosborne. He returns to England, and 
is visited by his friend Bertrand, to whom he details his religious opinions. 
With this controversy, however, we shall not interfere; but satisfy ourselves 
by remarking that the book is well written, the style modest and unassuming, 
and many of the observations original and striking—particularly with regard 
to Walton, Paley, the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” Pestalozzi, Roger Ascham, 
&e. &c. 





NURSERIES. 


Be not alarmed, courteous reader, at that brief title, for we have no intention 
of treating you with a chapter on caudle-cups and pap-boats, or of winning 
the favour of your ears by— 
“ The pleasing prattle of the pretty plagues,” 

as somebody says, under the influence of the most infantine inspiration.— 
How catching the vice of alliteration is! We have something more contem- 
plative in view; and though December is not the time at which we can have 
the sensal enjoyments of vegetable beauty, it is the time for thinking of it, 
because of the contrast; and it is the time to begin our operations, if we are 
to make sure of this delightfui enjoyment in the coming season. In the 
winter, we can toss and turn vegetable nature as we list, while at other 
seasons there is danger in the touch of any hand, save one of the greatet 
practical experience. 

Every body loves a garden; garden or no garden, every body cultivates 
flowers ; and the humblest window in the most obscure court, looks Spitz- 
bergen without its sprig of the “ fail-me-never” scarlet geranium—even 
though it grows in a broken jug or a spoutless tea-pot; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, in softening the heart, refining the taste, and making us what 
we should be, the language of flowers is far superior to the language of philo- 
sophers. It does not indeed “ take you by the ears” like a rabbit, and carry 
you to 

“ Lapland, Zembla, or—the Lord knows where ;”’ 


but it holds you by the eyes in hands of pleasure, and at the same time makes 
ou think. 
. I—that is we—love to saunter ina nursery. It brings all the ends of the 
earth before you at once, not with the dull pot-hooks and formal circles of the 
map—as if it werea globe in a cabbage-net, but in the most lovely types of 
their living beauties; and as all nurseries are free to the eyes of the public, 
and, by being so tabooedto itching fingers, I often enjoy my propensity. In 
the course of this enjoyment I have seen much to admire and something to 
regret: the dearest flowers, and shrubs, and fruit-trees, cultivated in the best 
manner ; but all in the dull hum-drum way of trade, without one atom of taste 
or attention to propriety or congruity of effect. Now, the place where one 
can obtain a plant, should of itself, and without any words on the subject, 
point out how that"plant may be placed to the proper advantage, and of this 
the nurseries of the old school give not the slightest idea. Feeling thus, T 
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have often thought what an advantage it would be to have a nurseryman in 
the close vicinity of the metropolis, who should combine the highest practical 
skill in the growth and management of every sort of plant, with the genuine 
feeling of scenic beauty, and the art of imitating it so that it should not seem 
like art at all. 

Last season, I think I found such a nurseryman, and I rest the thought 
on the best of all evidence—his works. I allude to the Kensington Nursery, 
one of the most proximal to the fashionable drives and promenades, and the 
fashionable end of the town, and therefore one in which the display of taste 
is especially desirable. I had often been in the same before, and the plants 
were always of the best sorts and in fine condition; but, except for mere 
mercantile purposes, they were out of place—adorning nothing, and nothing 
adorning them. At that time there was nothing save a business-entrancel; but 
now, a vista opens from the public road, almost opposite to the Royal Gar- 
dens, and invites one in so winning a way that, if time will at all permit, it is 
not easy to pass by. The most elegant = Hany the most lovely flowers, and a 
succession of caves and shells on pedestals, all in the purest taste, render 
the place quite an optical feast. Then the perfect order and cleanness of the 
borders and beds; and the vigour of the plants, as if they were running a 
race as to which should be the finest. Every thing in fruit, in shrub, and 
in herbaceous plant, for the open ground, the shelter of the green-house, 
or the‘heat of the stove, is there, up to the very last importation from any 
part of the globe. 

This delightful display naturally led me to inquire by whom it had been 
conjured up. The inscription runs thus :—* Richard Forrest, nurseryman, 
seedsman, and florist to her Majesty,” &c. &c.; and, judging from the ap- 
pearance of things, her Majesty has been most judicious in this appointment, 
there being something in the general air of the place which no ordinary 
nurseryman could reach, as well as something in the details which none could 
exceed. I naturally felt a desire to know something of this same Richard 
Forrest, who can blend the landscape gardener and the practical grower in 
such harmonious perfection. Upon enquiry I found that he has been a cul- 
tivator almost from his cradle, and that there is not one department of the 
art in which he has not had ample experience, the results of which are re- 
corded in some of the noblest examples of ornamental design and successful 
execution in this kingdom. Born at Dalkeith, where his father was anur- 
seryman and florist, he very early in life was placed under the tuition of Mr. 
Macdonald, the very talented horticulturist to the Duke of Buccleuch, whose 
labours in promoting his favourite art are well known. Thence} he went to 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, and finished his professional education under Mr. 
William Aiton, with full benefit of the study of all the plants in the royal 
collection. While yet but a youth Mr. Aiton recommended him to Earl 
Grosvenor (now the Marquis of Westminster), for whom he executed the 
gardens and pleasure grounds at Eaton Hall, where, in the course of six 
years, he converted a marsh into a paradise. After this he planned and exe- 
cuted, for the Duke of Northumberland, the magnificent improvements at 
Sion House, where the gardens and grounds are not surpassed, and the rack 
work and conservatory are unequalled. 

Mr. Forrest’s talents and acquirements were, however, too great for being 
permanently devoted to any one place; and therefore, when the works at Sion 
were perfected, he offered his services to the public, first as a landscape gar- 
dener and designer of works, and secondly, as the same and a nurseryman 
and florist jointly. In these capacities he has already designed many orna- 
mental works for public purposes; among which we may mention the Great 
Western Cemetery of London; and the Zoological Gardens at Bristol, at 
Cheltenham, and at Manchester, the first of which has an arboretum contain- 
ing every tree which will stand the English winter in the open air. 
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The advantage of having a practical man to plan and execute such works 
rather than a mere draughtsman and theorist is obvious, as he can make the 
works look as well on the ground as on paper, and make sure that the whole 
will thrive and increase in beauty. All our most successful improvers on 
the great scale have been practical men; and what Watt and Tredgold were 
in Mechanics, and Rennie and Telford as Civil Engineers, the same does For- 
rest bid fair to become as a horticulturist. 

The following list of flowers, seeded in the Kensington Nursery, will show 
that Mr. F. is equally alive to beauty and to novelty :—Bartonia aurea—Ca- 
lendrinia discolor—Eutoca viscida—Godatia rubicunda—Leptosephon andro- 
saceus—Limnanthes Douglasii— Lupinus, finest sorts—Nemophilla aurita, in- 
signis, &c.—Sanvitalia procambens—Platylemon Californicum—Tropeolium, 
best varieties—Aster, beautiful quilled Turkey—Datura, fine sorts—Spomia, 
fine sorts—Petunia, fine sorts—Phlox drummondii—Podolipes gracilis—Schi- 
zanthus Grahamii, true—Zinnia elegans coccinea—Zinnia aurea, and other 
fine sorts—Clintonia pulchella—Didiscus coeruleus—Schizopetalon Walkerii 
—Pentstemon, best sorts. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue season of song is fast approaching. Those of the profession who have 
been visiting their ‘country cousins’ have returned to their old quarters in our 
modern Babylon, and many of the foreign artistes, who court us for our 
money and laugh at our goucheries and bad taste, have returned to gather a 
harvest richer than can be gleaned elsewhere. Every where among the lovers 
and professors of musical science may be noticed a bustle and energy—a busy 
hum of preparation giving promise of a good and successful season. May 
such promise ripen into performance ! 

Mr. Mitchell, of the Lyceum, who—nothing daunted by the ill success of 
his speculation during last season—has sent forth his programme and actually 
come into the field, demands our first attention. In the September number 
of this Magazine the opinion of the writer respecting the merits of the Opera 
Buffa performances and the director’s choice of operas was so fully expressed, 
that we need here only mark our preference of such as Mozart, Cimarosa, 
Paesiello and Cherubini to those others whom M. Benedict “ delighteth to 
honour.” We cannot, at present, discover any thing in the bill of fare just 
set forth by Mr. Mitchell and his associates to induce any change of opinion ; 
but we shall be most willing to accord him all fitting praise for what can be 
conscientiously approved in these performances. The season, which began on 
the 16th of November, was opened with Donnizetti’s pretty opera, “ L’Elisir 
d’Amour,”’—the plot of which we shall do well to repeat in the words of the 
gentleman who reviewed it last year. 
| * Adina” (Madame Franceschini), a country coquette, trifles with the af- 
fections of her devoted lover, the rustic ‘‘ Nemorino”’ (Catone), and by way 
of playing him off flirts with a smart serjeant, ‘‘ Belcour” (Bellini) who is 
quartered in the village. ‘ Nemorino,” in despair at her apparent preference 
of the son of Mars, applies to a mountebank doctor, “ Dulcamara” (F. La- 
blache), for a love-potion, which is not to produce its effects till after a day 
has elapsed. Meanwhile the disciple of Esculapius bids him appear indif- 
ferent to the attentions lavished on ‘ Belcour’’ by his mistress. This non- 
chalance exasperates her, and she consents to marry the serjeant, a proceeding 
which drives the unhappy peasant to distraction. In order to obtain the means 
of purchasing a second draught of the elixir, he enlists with “ Belcour.” 
** Adina,” moved by his distress, repurchases his contract of enlistment, con- 
fesses her affection, and a rich old uncle of ‘‘ Nemorino” having died -propos, 
the play ends to the satisfaction of all parties, except the soldier. 
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The pretty and unpretending music of this opera is well performed, except 
by the chorus, who seem not yet to understand their parts, and do little credit 
to the conductor (M. Lejeune). Of the individual and principal performers 
we must speak briefly. Catone has improved in appearance, and at the same 
time has strengthened and mellowed his voice since we last heard him. His 
formerly disagreeable falsetto is no longer needful, owing to this accession of 
power and sweetness ; and we are not far wrong, when we assign to the Catone 
of 1837 a very high place among the tenor singers of Europe. That simple 
but beautiful song, “‘ Una furtiva lagrima” in the second act of the Elisir 
d’amore is quite a sufficient trial of any tenor singer's abilities. Catone suc- 
ceeded quite @ merveille. Bellini has also considerably improved since last 
season ; and nothing could be more perfect than his personation of the bluff 
soldier. He and Catone were most warmly applauded and encored in the 
duet, “‘ Ai perigli della guerra,” at the commencement of the second act. 
Young Lablache made his début as a stage singer in the character of the 
quack-doctor. [is voice, with which the concert frequenters were already 
familiar, is a fine, clear, and deep barytone, which promises in time to be of 
as large compass as that of his father :—he has, besides, a very correct ear and 
a pure, well-cultivated taste. With these requisites he needs only practice 
to enable him to attain a high degree of perfection as a vocalist. As an actor, 
too, he has met with deserved success :—he has a good deal of native humour 
and plays with energy and animation. Excepting always his inimitable father, 
he is the best buffo in England. His opening song, “ Udite, udite,’’ was ad- 
mirably sung and acted ; and so was his duet with Adina, “‘ Una tenera occhi- 
atura,” which was loudly and deservedly cheered :—but he was inexpressibly 
droll and amusing throughout the opera. Madame Franceschini is the prima 
donna of the Opera Buffa :—and truly we cannot compliment Mr. Mitchell 
on his acquisition, for it is difficult to conceive any one less fitted for se arduous 
and responsible an office as that of first woman singer in an Italian opera. 
Her voice is strong enough,—-God knows; but it is so harsh and exhibits so 
few symptoms of good training or natural taste, that we despair of any im- 
provement by time or practice. How much did we prefer the charming Bla- 
sis, whose voice and style of acting were so beautifully in consonance with the 
character of Adina! Of the other characters it is not requisite to make mention ; 
but of the whole corps operatique, we may be allowed to observe that not one 
of them seems to understand that the voice should be at all less loud than if 
required to fill the largest salle in Europe. The noise occasionally is perfectly 
terrific,—and it is only surprising that the refined ears of M. Benedict do not 
detect this monstrous scandal on good taste and science. 

Since writing the above we have seen Rossini’s “Italiana in Alghieri,” 
which has introduced Madame Eckerlin and M. Sanquirico to the notice of 
the subscribers: but as our remarks on this opera would extend to some 
length, we must, in justice to other houses, defer it till next month. 

The patent theatres next require a notice; and we may observe én limine, 
that the conduct of the two managers offers a striking example of contrast. 
Macready at Covent GARDEN continues to evince his real love for the legi- 
timate drama, for the productions of men, whose names are written in golden 
letters on the records of our literature, and he exhibits these splendid works 
with all those aids and embellishments of appropriate scenery and historic 
costume which are best calculated to heighten the attraction for men of sound 
discretion and good taste. This happy adaptation of means to ends was espe- 
cially remarkable in “Othello” and ‘‘ Macbeth,”—especially in the latter, 
whose music (by Matthew Lock and King) was admirably performed by the 
whole vocal strength of the company. Mr. Bunn, with all his empty boast- 
ings, cannot approach his rival in the getting up of this drama ;—and, in 
making this comparison, there is no need to contrast the two representatives 
of Macbeth, who so essentially differ both in merit and character. It is to 
be hoped that the various gentlemen, who have enlisted under Mr. Macready, 
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will not thwart or impede his plans by their own selfish views and dogged 
opivionativeness. ‘Ihere has been too much of this in late years, and it would 
be easy to mention twenty instances, in which the casts of excellent plays 
have been absolutely ruined by the whims of second and third-rate actors. 
This must be reformed, or all hope of resuscitating the drama must be aban- 
doned. Of the novelties that have appeared at Covent Garden we select two 
for notice—premising that the rest are not worthy any at all. The most im- 
portant is Mr. Hullah’s new opera, ‘‘the Barbers of Bassora.” That it has 
met with any very signal success cannot be said,—and we regret this failure 
the more, because the musical composer has exhibited very great talent in 
executing his share of the work. The vocal parts are beautiful; and the 
music throughout is pretty and elegant, though not grand or noble. How 
Hallah could think of wasting his music on a piece, whose plot and dialogue 
have not a tittle of merit and convict the writer of gross ignorance and folly— 
we are quite at a loss to conceive. The plot—equally stale and silly—hinges 
on the circumstance that one of two rival barbers becomes a grand vizier, and, 
by this assumption of dignity, triumphs over the other and gains his daughter 
in marriage ; but the absurdity is so palpable throughout, and verges so much 
on buffoonery, that we can only wonder, how the manager could allow the 
opera to be put into rehearsal. 

The other new piece to which we would call attention is young Morton’s 
new farce of ‘the Original,”—and it is only justice to say that we cannot 
conceive any better cure for the heart-ache than this very laughable extrava- 
ganza :—we have seldom seen a piece so replete with genuine fun and drollery. 
This farce, like every other that we ever saw or heard of, has a love-story for 
its foundation, and a couple crossed in love for the hero and heroine—this said 
pair being as insipid and uninteresting as can possibly be conceived. Mow- 
bray and Emily Lukewarm, the aforesaid insipid hero and heroine have—the 
former an impetuous, blustering uncle Colonel Detonator (Bartley), the latter, 
a timid, nervous, and inanimate father (Meadows); and these respectable re- 
latives seem determined to thwart their plans,—and from this meritorious 
scheme they are only led aside by the frolics and whimsicalities of Jack Non- 
pareil (Vining), who makes a capital go-between for both parties—but of 
course in behalf of the lovers. By persuading one of his deafness and the 
other of his dumbness with a drollery of assurance quite impayable, he suc- 
ceeds in cutting off all communication between them; and this enables him 
to obtain their separate consent to the marriage, which ends the piece. The 
contrast of the stormy Colonel with the quiet Sir Jacob, so admirably drawn 
out by the racketty Nonpareil, forms the chief attraction of the piece, and 
certainly the characters could not have been placed in better hands than in 
those of Messrs. Bartley, Meadows, and Vining, who all played con amore,— 
felt themselves and carried the feelings of the audience with them all along to 
the end. Thisis true acting. We have seldom received greater pleasure from 
so short a trifle as “ the Original.” 


At Drury Lane Mr. Bunn has brought forward a vast variety of the four- 
footed beasts of the creation with the laudable intention of convincing the 
public that quadrupeds are much better fitted for the stage than such bipeds 
as Macready, C. Kean, Farren, &c., uttering sounds created by such other 
bipeds as Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Otway, Byron, Miss Mit- 
ford, Colley Cibber, Sheridan, Reynolds, &c. &c. The success of Caracta- 
cus (which, by the way, is a miserable adaptation by Planché of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Bonduca) has sufficiently proved that mere gew-gaw, tinsel, 
and bombast with the accompaniment of horses, asses, and camels without 
number are not calculated to draw large houses of the play-going public. 
That there are some good speeches and poetical passages in Mr. Bunn’s rifac- 
ciamento cannot be denied; but as a whole, it is decidedly a dull and languid 
afiair—feebly supported by the biped comedians, and not redeemed from ruin 
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by the more able powers of the clever quadrupeds who fairly put human na- 
ture out of countenance: Balfe’s music is the worst that we have heard from 
him—and we trust that he will repent. It would be very easy to furnish our 
readers with the plot of ‘‘ Caractacus ;”’ but, as we assign to it a station not 
higher than that of Ducrow’s melodrames, it is scarcely necessary that we 
should trespass on so much of our space to give any further explanation. Ma- 
nagers’ orders can and do fill the house ; but it is very certain that the trea- 
sury-gentlemen look very blank on the day appointed for squaring the theatre’s 
accounts. When Mr. Bunn ventures on another spectacle, he must be more 
prudent. He can get up any of Shakspeare’s plays in splendid style, and en- 
sure crowded houses at a tithe the expense of ‘‘Caractacus.”? How long will 
this insanity endure? It is to be hoped that some advice will be given or au- 
thority exercised to prevent any future misapplication of the Drury Lane 
funds. ‘The Lord Chancellor, in short, must issue his writ de lunatico inqui- 
rendo, The manager, however, has lately shown some signs of returning sen- 
sibility by kindly and considerately—in consequence solely of Mr. Otway’s 
début as Hamlet—transferring this mouse-lion to the approbation or disappro- 
bation of the half-price gentlemen and ladies. Of their verdict we have no 
report. 

The representative of the Royal Dane requires no word of comment from 
us. His name will, we think, never be enrolled among those who honour 
the mimic art. 


O.ympic.—Passing over in silence a poetic comedy, entitled “ Hugo Bam- 
bino,”’—which after all is merely an old friend with a new face,and not worth 
a second introduction,—we proceed to notice the two pieces most distinguished 
as the novelties of the month, namely, “‘ A dream of the future” and “ Carlo 
the watch-dog,” both of which are capital in their way. Some notion of the 
former may be obtained by those acquainted with ‘“ Victorine,” of which it is 
an excellent English adaptation. It is from the pen of Mr. Charles Dancer, 
whose execution of his work deserves the highest praise. The plot is briefly 
as follows :—Two sisters have two suitors,—that of Honoria (Vestris), being 
a bashful, but highly-principled medical student, yclept Peregrine Mildmay 
(C. Mathews), whose diffidence is despised rather than respected by his way- 
ward mistress,—while the lover of Georgiana (Miss Lee) is an unprincipled 
trifler sporting with the affections of two ladies at a time, and seeking to de- 
stroy the happiness of both. Vining plays the fop Lovelock with great spirit. 
The dream takes place on the return of the ladies from a ball whither they 
had been conducted by their respective lovers. Sleep overtakes them while 
engaged in conversation over the dressing-room fire :—the changes of their 
dreams are expressive of the future destinies of the characters. Honoria has 
become a dissatisfied card-playing old maid, while her bashful lover, now risen 
to wealth and repute as a physician, looks coldly on the worn-out coquette 
who spurned his youthful passion:—Georgiana has been wedded to a scoun- 
drel who sinks with age into the most disgusting character of a roué and de- 
bauchee equally hated and despised by his wretched and deluded wife. The 
vision of course arouses the ladies to a sense of their folly, and they are thence 
led to adopt that course of conduct which is most consonant with their in- 
terests and happiness. Lovelock is discarded :—Honoria gives her hand to 
the bashful student. Of the above play, whose plot we have just sketched, all 
the stage-arrangements are remarkable for that perfect propriety and elegance, 
which are to be seen in no other theatre in London. The dressing-room was 
so comfortably and tastily set out, that one could almost fancy oneself en- 
joying a téte a téte with its fair occupants,—and the developement of the dream 
was managed in such style as to give an idea of being in a theatre conducted 
by magic rather than by the ordinary agency of mortal beings. Nothing could 
be more perfect, either as respects acting or scenery. Of Madame Vestris 
and her juvenile coadjutor and admirer Charles Mathews, we need not say a 
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word :—both seemed to have caught ‘a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
Vining, with his own natural conceit, played the fop to the life, and F. Mat- 
thews, the guardian of the young ladies, amused the audience in the absence 
of his wards and their lovers with the display of his predilections for the 
bottle. This piece is a decided hit and will have a long run. 

‘Carlo the watch-dog” is an amusing trifle turning on the freaks and fol- 
lies of an idiot Carlo (C. Mathews), who, out of mere charity, has been allowed 
in a dog-kennel belonging to a chateau in France. He is, in fact, the rea! 
ewner of the chateau, but dispossessed of it by the effects of the revolution, 
during which his father had been beheaded. To ascertain whether the idiot is 
the real son of his father or not is the object of the subordinates in the piece : 
—Mathews’s personation of the half-mad, half-cunning Carlo, forms its chief 
and only interest. It is a poor affair on the whole; and without C. Mathews, 
could not have survived the first night. As it is, it can only have a very 
brief existence. 


Passing over Sr. JameEs’s, where an ill-judged parsimony seems to be mis- 
taken for true economy, and where nothing can be seen except what is got up 
at the very lowest rate—and par consequence of the very lowest quality, we 
must say a few words on the Ave:pui, where “ Valsha” and “ Rory 
O’More” have held undisputed sway for some weeks. Of this said ‘‘ Valsha” 
(which is an adaptation from the French by Mr. Coyne, a very successful 
dramatist of the second rank) we have much to say in praise. Its scenery, 
decorations, and processions are of the best and most costly description, and 
the effect is better than we could have supposed possible on so confined a 
stage. Mrs. Yates never, as we think, acted better than in this piece of which 
she is the heroine. The melodrame partakes somewhat of the raw-head and 
bloody-bones character,—and perhaps the tender passions of the audience are 
rather too much worked on; but there are points in relief, which take off from 
its sombre character. The music by Pilati is very good. What has been said 
is too brief to convey any idea of “V alsha’ s’’ merits. Our readers must go and 
judge for themselves. 


At the Norton Fareate Mrs. Honey continues to attract large houses by 
the display of her natural and artistical beauties in ‘‘ Don Juan.” She realle 
makes a most dangerous lady-killer, and we much question whether thy 
young libertine is not equally injurious to the peace of the sober citizens who 
visit her theatre. The piece, to which Stirling has done ample justice in ar- 
rangement, will doubtless have a long run,—and we think that it deserves all 
its success. Of several other pieces lately produced here—and in wonderfully 
quick succession—we can speak ouly very briefly. “‘ A Woman’s the devil,” is 
a good farce by Stirling, well adapted to dis play the naivefé and spirit in 
which Mrs. Honey is second only to Madame Vestris. Williams has a good 
part in it, which he played with his accustomed humour. “‘The Married 
Rake’’ is one of the cleverest farces that we have seen for some time ;—Green 
as Mrs. Flighty, and Mrs. Honey as Mrs. Trictrae keep the audience in roars 
of laughter. The last new piece that we have seen is the melodrame of the 
«« Net-maker and his wife.” The stage-manager is really of sterling value to 
the establishment ;—indeed we scarcely know what Mrs. Honey could do 
without so clever and active an arranger of her corps dramatique. The ballet 
in this spectacle is very well got up, and the musie throughout (by Collins) is 
of avery superior order. ‘The violin solo in the ballet is really admirable. 
Of the actors,—Williams and Vale—Mrs. Honey, and Mrs. Young, are be- 
yond comparison the best:—the others may pass in a crowd ; but they have 
too mach rant and fustian to be relished “by ears polite.” 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


‘* Nulhus addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes.’’—Horace. 


Tue Civic Banquet To THE QUEEN.—The 9th of November, 1837, will be 
known to our posterity as one of the brightest days that ever shone upon the 
city of London, and the loyalty and splendour displayed by the corporations 
of the greatest and richest city of Europe, towards their youthful queen, will 
be spoken of with praise and admiration. It was, in fact, a true triumphal 
feast, given by the people to their sovereign; in which all classes contributed 
their share of loyalty and respect. From St. James’s Palace to Guildhall, 
the streets were decorated with beautiful emblems of the heartfelt joy and 
delight of a free nation, and all the houses were literally crammed with spec- 
tators anxious to see and welcome the young queen. The procession advanced 
slowly amongst the masses of people, who were peaceful and joyous without 
the necessity of an imposing military force, as is the custom in other coun- 
tries on similar occasions. ‘The queen was plainly dressed, and appeared 
much gratified at seeing how her subjects offered her their homage and ap- 
plauses, without compulsion or bribery ; and more than once her heart was 
almost overpowered by the spectacle. All are agreed, that the banquet was 
in the highest degree magnificent, the decorations both splendid and elegant, 
and the /out-ensemble of Guildhall sans pareil. All the shops by which the 
procession passed, giving up their accustomed business, were.-transformed 
into places of admission where seats could be obtained in order to view the 
splendid cortege of her majesty, and very probably the profits of that specula- 
tion far exceeded those of their ordinary trade. The illuminations were 
general and brilliant, and, considering the great masses of people that were 
continually in movement, and in search of amusement and gratification, the 
accidents and thefts very few. According to our opinion, the finest sight of the 
procession was at St. Paul’s, where the Queen stopped to receive an address 
from the boys of Christ Church. There about 750 boys, with joyful faces, 
appeared blooming with health and innocence; and the youthful queen seemed 
to sympathize with their good wishes and sincere devotion. May Queen 
Victoria always deserve such ovations, and may she verify the hopes of pros- 
perity and grandeur, which her accession to the throne has excited in the 
minds of her faithful, enlightened, and free subjects. 

OpeNING OF THE Tuinp RerormMeD PariiaMent.—The hereditary legis- 
lators, and the representatives of the people of the British Empire, have again 
resumed their functions under a young and well-disposed queen. May their 
labours be useful to the nation, and may the spirit of selfishness and discord, 
of power and emoluments, never trouble the minds of those who, under the 
cloak of patriotism and conservatism, often do much injury to the general 
welfare of the country. The queen’s speech is worded in a tone of modera- 
tion and justice, and the best passage of it is where the young sovereign, 
acknowledging her inexperience, places her reliance upon the wisdom and 
loyalty of the representatives of the people, and upon the love and affection of 
ali her subjects. The ministry have not met with any opposition in the re-elec- 
tion of the late Speaker, Mr. Abercrombie; and, with the exception of a few 
radicals, the address on the speech from the throne has been approved by all 
parties. Sir Robert Peel, as leader of the Conservatives, and as the most in- 
tluential and eloquent member of the Commons, has promised his support to 
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all measures which may be brought forward for the improvement and ameli- 
oration of existing institutions, but which do not either tend to endanger or 
destroy the national foundations and privileges of church and state, which 
have rendered England the greatest and most prosperous country of the world. 
The measures proposed, or about to be proposed, with regard to Ireland, are 
important, and demand immediate attention ; and we hope that if moderation 
be adopted by both parties in the House of Commons, the Irish Catholic people 
will obtain justice, without usurping an undue ascendency over their Protestant 
brethren, to whom they owe the little knowledge they possess, and the reli- 
gious liberty which they may reclaim. Factious opposition must certainly 
be expected from the radicals, but as they are but few, and of little influence, 
their clamours will resemble the barking of a dog that is chained, who, 
although he makes much noise and frightens the thief, does not create any 
real alarm in the mind of an honest man. The representatives of the people 
know that all that the nation wants is peace, order, economy, and that liberty 
which, in rendering all equal before the law, restrains licentiousness, and con- 
stitutionally represses revolutionary systems. 

Tue Kinc or Hanover.—On the Ist of November last, the doom of the 
Hanoverian constitution of 1833 was sealed. Ernest I., persisting in his 
opinion that the constitution granted by William I1V., his predecessor, was 
not only not binding upon him, but also injurious to the welfare of his sub- 
jects, by a royal proclamation has annulled it ; and, re-establishing the funda- 
mental laws of 1819, has proposed the project of a new constitution with the 
apparent wish of ameliorating the condition, both political and governmental, 
of his dominions.. The people of Hanover have thus far shown no hostile 
demonstrations against the will of their sovereign, and perfect tranquillity and 
order reign throughout that kingdom. Rumours are, however, spread by the 
French and English press, which tend to prophesy that a popular crisis is 
preparing against the new king of Hanover; and some have also reported, 
that the most influential members of the universities, and the leading political 
personages of Hanover, have declared themselves in favour of the constitution 
of 1833, and against the proposed one. We cannot enter into the divers ar- 
guments which are made use of on this foreign topic, but, as chroniclers of 
passing events, we must say, that if the king of Hanover has not consulted 
both the disposition of his subjects, and the support of the German confede- 
ration, his projects will meet with great obstacles, and probably be the source 
of much evil. Our anxiety will, however, be of short duration ; because, in a 
few days, it will be ascertained whether the people of Hanover will sanction, 
with their approbation, what King Ernest wishes to effect. One thing does 
not augur well for the king, and it is,—that all the ministers who had sworn 
allegiance to the former constitution have resigned their functions, and that 
the unpopular Von Shele, is the universal and only responsible minister of 
Ernest I. We do not, in the mean time, apprehend any great convulsion in 
Hanover, because the people of that country love their tranquillity and order 
more than liberal institutions and civic privileges. 


Kine Joun II. anv tue Lorp Cuter Justice of QuEEN’s BeNcu.—There 
are few monarchs reigning at present in Europe who have not some pretender 
to theircrown. The King of the French’s throne is re-claimed by the Duke of 
Bordeaux, the Duke of Normandy, and by Joseph Bonaparte. The American 
citizen, Achilles Murat, son of the valorous but Polish Johachim Murat, is a 
pretender to the kingdom of Naples—Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, re-claims 
the crown that Bernadotte possesses. The Prince of Orange is a pretender to 
the throne of the brave Belges, who, three years ago, were so much terrified 
at the approach of the Dutch army, that, in their precipitate flight, they lost 
not only their arms and ammunition, but even their hats and shoes—Don 
Carlos demands, by divine and national right, the crown of Isabella II., of 
Spain. The son of Constantine Paulowitch, of Russia, is a pretender to the 
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sceptre of the Czar Nicholas. The annihilated kingdom of Poland is re-claimed 
by the rightful descendants of Prince Poniatowsky. The sovereignty of Parma 
and Placentia is demanded by the family of France, and the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom by the Visconti: but since the demise of the late Cardinal of 
York there has been no pretender to the crown of the British empire.— 
Victoria I., at her accession, has at last engendered a pretender to her rights, 
and a Captain Goode has actually proclaimed himself the rightful heir 
to the throne of England; but having dared publicly to insult the Queen 
de facto, has been arrested, and brought before an English Jury, in order 
to ascertain whether he is amadman or a wicked pretender. Once, in the 
presence of the chief justice, Captain Goode protested against the illegality 
of the proceedings, and, with his hat on, declared that he was John II., king 
of England, and that he would severely punish all those who should dare to 
refuse homage and allegiance to their king. At the request, however, of the 
Attorney-General, and after the examination of a few witnesses, and the ad- 
vice of the chief justice, the jury unanimously declared that John II. was 
nothing but a madman. 


Votes of the Month. 


Tue Kine or THE FRENCH, AND THE New Frencu CHAMBER oF Depvu- 
T1ES.— Louis Philippe is undoubtedly a very clever, and very persevering man ; 
and his having succeeded to hold his crown during the last seven years, after 
having openly opposed, and even crushed the greatest part of those who made 
him a king, is the best proof of his ability and cunning. Notwithstanding 
that he does not conceal that he both reigns and governs in France, the consti- 
tutional resistance to his usurpation has not yet taken place. What can be 
the cause of it?) Why, Louis Philippe is blindly supported by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of his elective peers, and by the deputies, who are either placemen 
or brought into the chamber by the direct influence of the dynasty of Orleans. 
In the late chamber Louis Philippe had begun to lose strength, and his pro- 
jects would not have easily been approved. The present chamber is quite 
different from the last: the doctrinaires and juste-milieu representatives have 
greatly diminished ; the Tiers parti has gained some votes ; the Legitimists have 
acquired twelve new deputies; and the Movement Parti, with the Republican 
Royalists, have lost the most devoted and most honourable Laffite, but have 
enrolled under their standard several new combatants. According, however, 
to the best-informed French politicians, the affairs of France will continue on 
the same footing, and no great advance will be made in that country with 
regard either to the extension of the elective franchise, or to the amelioration of 
their oppressive domestic policy ; and if, under the restoration, the French na- 
tion were almost at the mercy of the priesthood, under Louis Philippe they 
are literally the slaves of an imposing standing army, of an immense mass of 
spies, and of a nominal.sovereignty of the people. 


A poor Kine anp A ricH BankER.—-Otho, of Greece, having had some 
pecuniary difference with Mr. Wright, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
had commenced legal proceedings against that gentleman, who, being well 
acquainted with the poverty of his Hellenic majesty, has wisely demanded to 
obtain security in case the royal suitor should lose his cause. Well, reader, 
would you believe it?—The king of Greece could not find a friend to answer 
for his stability, and, consequently, the attorney-general (who, by the bye, 
is the last man in existence who would be disposed to trust any man in pecu- 
niary matters) has been employed to oppose the just demands of Mr. Wright ; 
but the learned gentleman, by his appeal, only proved that his royal client is 
a true beggar, for having lost his application, fearing that his majesty had not 
the means of paying the costs incurred, applied to the court to oblige Mr. 
Wright to pay them.—Poor Otho! What a shabby figure does your royalty 
cut in a court of justice, and in the great city where you wished to extract 
some blunt ! 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND TIE 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue scientific campaign has commenced—the sessions of the various societies 
of the metropolis have begun ; and from their number and growing import- 
ance we have a correspondingly difficult, yet interesting task in pursuing their 
details ;—obtaining the fullest account of their proceedings ; and sifting the 
grain from the chaff, to infuse into our Summary at once the utile et dulce, 
the whole of the valuable facts without the dry and uninteresting technicali- 
ties in which they are hidden. 

Grocrapuy.—Geographical discovery is rapidly progressing. Science and 
enterprise are bearing down the veil which shrouded that immense tract of 
country, the bulk of which, since its existence was discovered by Christopher 
Colon, has never been explored. Its great features, the mountains, lakes, 
rivers, are gradually becoming known; opening up new fields for commercial 
enterprise, and supplying new facts for the advancement of science. Africa, 
too, so long a ¢erra incognita, the grave of Park, of Denham, of Clapperton, 
has not terrors wild enough to scare the foot of Enterprise. The English are 
extending their researches still farther and farther inland from the Cape; on 
the opposite shore, the position taken by the French offers a starting point 
from which numerous savans have set out on scientific exploratory excursions. 
At the late meeting of the Geographical Society papers were read of more than 
ordinary interest. First, from Captain Alexander, dated August 18, at Comag- 
gas, a missionary station between Kousie and Zwaartlingiés rivers, announc- 
ing his safe return to that place, after having travelled to the northward, up the 
Fish river; thence crossed the tropic; reached the parallel 22° 55’ south; and 
made the sea coast at Walvisch Bay. Six months had elapsed without any in- 
telligence of the party, and during this time they had been almost constantly 
without bread, and occasionally without salt to eat. Rhinoceroses, lions, came- 
leopards, &c., had in turns furnished them with food: they had incurred much 
risk from wild beasts, their fires, which surrounded the camp at night, not 
being sufficient at times to prevent their inroads. After a short halt to repose 
his men and cattle, Captain Alexander was to start to Cape Town. Secondly, 
a communication from Mr. Schomburgk, at Demerara, stating that he had 
returned from his ascent of the river Berbice, which he had explored as far as 
3° 50’ north lat., where he had crossed by land to the river Essequibo, a dis- 
tance of only ten miles in that parallel, describing the same luxuriance of 
vegetation met with on the other rivers of British Guayana. But the most 
striking object here discovered in the vegetable kingdom was the gigantic 
water lily, with leaves six feet, and fragrant flowers fifteen inches in diameter, 
called Victoria Regina, in honour of the queen, and of which we gave a descrip- 
tion some time since. The last accounts stated that Mr. Schomburgk was to 
start on the 13th of September for William IVth’s cataract on the Essequibo, 
in 3° 14” lat., for the purpose of exploring that river to its sources, and after- 
wards to continue the examination of the range of mountains called the Sierra 
Acaray, believed to be the line of separation of water between the basins of 
the Essequibo and the Amazons. There is great hope that this gentleman’s 
discoveries will connect the positions on the east with the observations of 
Humboldt, near Esmeralda, on the west. 

Southampton Island.—In a recent summary we gave a portion of Captain 
Back’s account of the voyage of the Terror ; we now append that intrepid 
navigator’s own account of this Island, as communicated to the Geographical 
Society, leaving out only the less interesting portions. The name of South- 
ampton Island has become too familiar to require description of its locality. 
About 120 miles comprehended between Cape Comfort and Seahorse point, 
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remained a blank in our maps until the strange situation of H. M. S. Terror, 
thrown on the surface of the ice, and carried by it along the whole line of 
coast, gave Captain Back an opportunity of filling it up. The impossibility, 
he says, of forcing a passage into Repulse Bay, by keeping as near as possible 
to Baffin’s Island, being manifest by repeated failures, with considerable diffi- 
culty and much pressure from the heavy and closely packed ice by which we 
were beset, we gradually approached Southampton Island. The frost smoke 
that attended us vanished as we drew near, and the dark lanes of water from 
which it originated closed firmly, to the utter impossibility of proceeding one 
yard further. Left, therefore, to the influence of events, we were borne back- 
wards and forwards according to the eccentric movements of the ice, crowd- 
ing sail when the least crack showed a probability of an opening, or with the 
aid of saws, axes, and ice anchors, warping a few paces, until the most closely 
packed ice finally arrested our progress, twelve miles from Cape Bylot, when 
only fifteen more would have ensured a safe wintering ground in Duke of 
York’s Bay. Proceeding to the S.E. from the sloping yet bold outline of 
Cape Bylot, the land is high and irregular, full of sinuosities and bays, 
bounded by abrupt precipices and shelving acclivities. Fifteen miles further, 
the coast is more broken into hill and valley ; and rivulets and mountain tor- 
rents find their way to the sea. Four miles to the eastward, the coast line 
becomes more craggy, and, turning abruptly to the south, forms Smyth’s 
Harbour. There seemed, at one time, to be a distant chance of our getting - 
into this snug place, for a long and broad sheet of young ice was formed in- 
shore of us, and afforded the hope that nothing more formidable would impede 
the passage into the harbour,—but in vain. The rocks around are composed 
of granite, containing a large proportion of rose-coloured felspar, gray quartz, 
and blackish mica, in small scales; and are traversed by numerous ravines, 
thickly covered with snow. But the point most deserving notice was a fine 
imposing perpendicular cliff, 650 feet high, from which there was the most 
beautiful echo imaginable; and its charms were so attractive, in that mono- 
tonous solitude, as to lead many from their ordinary occupations for the mere 
novelty of hearing the stranger-like accents of their own softened voice, 
Beyond these hills, others rose to about 850 feet, backed by a further inland 
range, attaining to fully 1600 feet. The tracts of bears, foxes, and deer, were 
seen in the valleys, which produced a few miserably stunted willows, the oc- 
casional resort of a solitary brace of white partridges. Eight miles from 
Smyth’s Harbour is a wide open bay where I landed. Near a water-course 
was a circle of stones, evidently used, a long time ago, for the purpose of ex- 
tending an Esquimaux tent, denoting, clearly, that the place had formerly 
been frequented by these people. The mountains varied in height from 
1400 to 1600 feet; one side was invariably precipitous, and the dip nearly 
at right angles to the horizon. I looked in vain for any of those upright 
stones, so plentifully set up as marks to cross the country, where the inhabit- 
ants are numerous, and which strike the eye of a stranger as very curious, 
when travelling through the interior of the continent, from the barren land to 
the sea-shore. 

The lower lands here were uncommonly sterile, hardly affording sustenance 
for the Alpine hare, while the ledges and summits, above were clothed with 
grass, on which two rein-deer were feeding; while thinly-scattered shrubs, of 
stunted growth, and here and there a grand willow, relieved the eye from the 
monotonous and pallid glare of snow around. To the eastward the coast is 
sterile and forbidding, with a peculiarly wild and dark aspect ; two of the most 
conspicuous summits distinguish the headland known by the name of Cape 
Comfort. From it the land trends away more to the south; and the tide and 
current produce a commotion here that nothing can withstand. On one oc- 
casion, when the ice in which the Terror was imbedded, by some unaccount- 
able convulsion, was turned round, we were carried within a short mile of the 
towering and perpendicular front of the cape, which just there was rent into 
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innumerable fissures, alternating with jagged and splintery projections of the 
most fearful description. Though there was but little wind at the time, the 
ice was driven bodily against the rocks, and, rising up in masses of many tons 
weight, became reduced to fragments in an instant. Happily for us, after 
losing a few hundred yards of our flee, it drifted onward past the danger, and 
thus relieved me from further anxiety on that day. Further to the eastward, 
Cape Fisher rises-750 feet above the sea. Hereabouts there was a want of 
vegetation, unusual even in these regions; and a more decidedly sterile scene, 
in the fullest acceptation of the phrase, could not well be imagined. Nor was 
it merely local: for some rather long excursions were made inland in search 
of animals, without success; and in the course of the journeys only a few 
scattered patches of moss and short grass were seen, and not a living thing of 
any description. Thirty-two miles beyond Cape Fisher, the hills gradually 
decrease as they turn away south, until they are lost at Point M‘Murdo, 
which is the western entrance to an extensive bay, inlet, or strait, which, 
from the strong set of the current into it, is probably connected with Evan’s 
Inlet, on the east side of the island. The coast from Point M‘Murdo resumes 
its mountainous outline, and here are two dome-like summits, which distin- 
guish it from every other part. Mount Minto, which is the highest, attains 
upwards of 1000 feet. Projecting from this is a low range of hills, forming 
Terror Point, so named from its being the place where the sternpost was car- 
ried away, and the ship sustained the greatest damage. Twelve miles beyond 
Point Saunders, and close to Sir James Gordon’s Bay, the high land termi- 
nates, and disappears altogether in two small islands, immediately to the 
south-east of which is Sea Horse Point, the eastern limit of Southampton 
Island.” 

GeoLtocy.—This science continues to excite a greater portion of interest 
than any other. In every college, and in almost every school in the country, 
its doctrines are receiving the greatest attention, and prompting a constantly 
increasing spirit cf enquiry and experimental research. New facts and ob- 
servations are pouring in from all quarters, affording data for correcting any 
portion of the early theories which might be crude or insufficient. Fossils. 
—M. Duvernay read a paper to the French Institute on several fossil teeth re- 
ceived from Oran, and presented fragments of osseous arenaceous deposit 
from that region. He observed, that this fragment confirmed the existence of 
similar deposits on the African and European shores of the Mediterranean. 
It contained osseous remains which were too mutilated to enable him to dis- 
tinguish what animals they belonged to; a fragment of a tooth evidently be- 
longing to a ruminating animal ; and several isolated teeth belonging to fishes. 
The white rock in which these teeth are found, belongs to the superior part 
of the second tertiary layer, formed, says M. Rozet, of coarse calcerous ma- 
terials, showing themselves at the surface of the soil, through the whole ex- 
tent of the plain to the south and west of Oran. The inferior part of this 
layer is composed of calcerous chalky beds, alternating with beds of yellow 
schistus sandy marl. There are above two banks, a yard in thickness, situated 
at a small distance from one another, and composed of very white schistus 
marl, in which incomplete skeletons of fossils are very numerous. It is re- 
markable that all the fossil skeletons of fishes examined by M. Agassiz, at 
Algiers, belong to one single species, the Alosa elongata, as if whole shoals of 
this fish, like the herring of our times, had been involved in one common 
catastrophe. Teeth only, detached from the skeleton, without any fragment 
of the latter, have been discovered in the upper part of the second layer, and 
M. Duvernay considers the greater part as having belonged to the genera 
Chrysophris and Sargus. Temperature of the Earth.—The whole of north- 
ern Siberia presents the singular phenomenon, that, even in the hottest sea- 
son, the soil remains frozen from a certain depth downward, differing accord- 
ing to the latitude and other local circumstances, and that the thickness of 
this frozen stratum is so considerable in the more easterly places, as for in- 
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stance at Jakutzk, that its bottom has not yet been-reached. Gmelin relates 
that in the archives at Jakutzk, he found an account of an inhabitant of that 
town having, at the beginning of the last century,together with some Ja- 
kuters, contracted to sink a well, and that when they had reached the depth 
of ninety feet, finding the earth still frozen, they refused: to fulfil their engage- 
ment. Some philosophers have considered this gontradictory to the supposi- 
tion that the interior of the earth is in the state of fusion. But from the fol- 
lowing account it will be seen that, in those frozen strata, the general pheno- 
menon of an increase of temperature with the depth is not wanting, and that, 
by continuing the work, they have arrived at a temperature which leaves no 
doubt that they are not far from the lower limits of the frozen soil, and that, 
water, the object of their undertaking, is not far distant. An article from St. 
Petersburgh, in the Berlin news of the 24th of February, 1832, states that at 
Jakutzk, in Siberia, the earth, even in the hottest summer, only thaws to 
about the depth of three feet. Hitherto all attempts to discover the thickness 
of the frozen strata beneath have been fruitless. Since the year 1830, one of 
the inhabitants of Jakutzk has been engaged in sinking a well, by which 
means it may perhaps be ascertained. In the same year the workmen reached 
the depth of seventy-eight feet below the surface, but still found no water; in 
the vear 1831, they reached ninety feet, and were still in the frozen soil. The 
work is still in progress, and there seems no doubt of their attaining their 
object, for the thermometer, which showed 18° 5’ a few feet below the sur- 
face, rises, when sunk to the bottom of the well, to 29° 75”. 
Entomo.Locy.—Hybrids.—At the Entomological Society an account was 
given of some hybrid specimens between the Smerynthus populi, and Smocel- 
latus. These curious specimens are exactly intermediate in their general 
appearance, colours, and markings, between their two parents. Mr. 
Crosse’s Insects.—One of the most surprising assertions of the present day is 
that by Mr. Crosse, of his formation of insects by the agency of electricity. 
He cannot blame the scepticism of the world, but it is only justice to him, 
and wisdom on the part of those engaged in scientific researches, not to treat 
any man’s calm and settled conviction, least of all such a man as Mr. Crosse’s, 
with ridicule. Copernicus, Galileo, and the discoverers indeed of all new and 
startling truths, each received in his day the laugh of the thoughtless and 
superficial as the reward of long toil and patient study. Let the present form 
an exception,—let Mr. Crosse have a fair hearing; and with this view the 
following letter addressed by him to a provincial journal finds a place :— 





‘* Broomfield, near Taunton, Oct. 30, 1837. 


“Dear Sir,—I send you, by my friend, Mr. , a small bottle of spirits 
of wine, containing about thirty insects, produced in silicate of potash, under 
the long-continued action of weak voltaic electricity. I am quite as much 
surprised, and quite as much in the dark about this affair, as I was at first. 
I have had lately several new families of them, and have them at this present 
time growing on a piece of iron wire plunged into silicate of potash, and a 
quarter of an inch under the surface of the fluid, at the positive pole of a bat- 
tery, consisting of twenty pairs of small zinc and copper cylinders. I likewise 
have them forming on the surface of constantly electrified sulphate of copper, 
at the edge of the fluid, and strangely mixed up with crystals of sulphate of 
copper. In fact, I have them in all stages, from their earliest formation to 
their full perfection, and crawling about pretty nimbly, Most of their for- 
mations took place in the dark. The access of light is very prejudicial to 
them, as far as I have observed. I have had hundreds of vessels of the same 
water as that used in the solution in the same room, and in other rooms, with 
not the slightest appearance of a similar insect, or the germ of one. In one 
of these experiments the vessel was covered with paper, and yet the insects 
were formed as before. Of course, I have no merit to claim in the affair. It 
was pure accident, and the looking for artificial minerals brought them to 
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my notice. I was preparing an apparatus to repeat these experiments in a 
more unexceptionable manner, but have more difficulties to contend with than 
one would at first expect. Many of the remarks which have been made upon 
these formations would not have been made if the writers had been better 
acquainted with the circumstances attending them, and which, to say the 
truth, I have rather avoided noticing, from the wish I entertain of being 
myself better informed of the nature of these apparent mysteries. My friend 
Mr. has seen, and pretty closely examined, with a powerful lens, their 
different appearances, and they have been seen by a great number of persons. 
I write this in some haste ; but, though this is a rough sketch, it is a correct 
one. I believe the younger insects have only six legs, and when more an- 
vanced, eight; and this is, I understand, not uncommon in the Mite genus. 
You may make what use you please of this letter. 
“1 beg to remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘* ANDREW Crosse. 


**P.S.—Although these insects are formed either below the surface, or at 
the edge of an electric fluid, yet, when once they have left it, they are drowned 
on falling into it.” 


Mereoro.tocy.—Aurora Borealis.—This beautiful phcnomenon has been 
seen during the past month, and called forth the admiring comment of all 
the northern provincial papers. It was most brilliant on Sunday night, the 
12th, on which occasion it was most carefully observed from the Paris Ob- 
servatory ; the same night was devoted to the observation of falling stars, 
and, singularly enough, only one was seen. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Wonders of Geology, with numerous Engravings. By Gideon Man 
tell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; and a beautifully illustrated Frontispiece, repre- 
senting the Country of the Iguanodon, engraved in mezzotinto on steel. By 
J. Martin, Esq., from the Geological Discoveries of Dr. Mantell, in Tilgate 
Forest. 

Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 1838.—This Vade Mecum of all that 
respects the Birth, Rank, and Descent of our Nobles and Senators, with their 
political Sentiments, and Places of Residence, is a valuable little work ; and is 
got up free from party feeling. ‘The Sessional Remembrancer will repay any 
person for a careful perusal. 

Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. Part IX. 

Godwin’s Churches of London. Part XI. 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum. Nos. XLVII. and XLVIII. 

Architectural Magazine. Vol. IV., No. XLV. 

The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion. No. VI. 

The Shakspeare Gallery. Part XIV. 


ROYAL MEDAL.—Messrs. Grirrrin and Hyam, of Cornhill, have, with 
laudable zeal and chaste taste, struck a Medal that does honour to the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s Visit to the City; and thus have afforded every Citizen an 
opportunity of giving to his Friends and Children a present that cannot fail to 
impress on their minds an event so auspicious. The Medal presents a most 
beautiful bust of Her Majesty. The reverse side represents Her Majesty re- 
ceiving the City Sword from the Lord Mayor, and is attended by Britannia, 
who is intent on crowning her with a civic crown. The Medals may be had in 
white metal, in bronze, bronze gilt, and silver, varying in price from the small 
sum of 2s, 6d. to three guineas, thus meeting the circumstances of every Joyal 


citizen. 
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